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THE WEEK. 


In the House of Commons, on 
Monday, Mr. Balfour stated, in 
reply to a question, that the 
Government admitted the anom- 
alies in the existing distribution of seats, and 
thought that they deserved the serious attention of 
the House. He could not pledge himself to any 
Parliamentary action for their constitutional usage. 
A reform of this kind was an immediate prelude to 
a dissolution, but the matter was engaging the 
earnest attention of the Government. Liberals, it 
is to be hoped, will take the hint which has thus 
been given by Mr. Balfour, and will prepare them- 
selves for a full discussion, not merely upon the re- 
distribution of seats, but upon the other electoral 
reforms which ought to accompany such a measure. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer made a very 
important statement in Committee on Monday 
evening with regard to the loan granted last year to 
the Egyptian Government. This loan amounted to 
seven hundred and ninety-eight thousand pounds, 
and was intended to meet the expenses of the 
Soudan Expedition. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach stated 
that the Government desired to remit this loan ; in 
other words, to convert it into a gift to the Egyptian 
Government. In the course of his speech he dwelt 
upon the success of the operations, so far, on the Nile, 
and upon the coming occupation of Khartoum. The 
Government did not propose to undertake any 
military operations on a large scale for the recovery 
of the great provinces to the south of Khartoum. 
They thought that expeditions might be made by a 
gunboat flotilla which would have the effect of 
freeing the waterway of the Nile from any inter- 
ference with commerce. Sir William Harcourt pro- 
tested strongly against the financial proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the end, the reso- 
lution remitting the loan was carried by 155 to 81. 





On Tuesday the Benefices Bill was read a third 
time in the House of Commons without opposition. 
Sir William Harcourt took the opportunity of 





making a speech in reply to the criticisms which 
had been passed upon his action last week. He 
denied that he had raised the anti-Popery cry, 
preferring to describe it as an anti-treachery 
ery. The Act of Uniformity was the Act of 
Settlement of the Established Church. If the 
clergy desired to be delivered from the obligations 
imposed upon them by that Act, they could only secure 
that deliverance by putting an end to the compact 
by which they held the preferments and offices. 
He repeated his complaint of the dishonourable 
conduct of men who knowingly and deliberately 
violated the conditions upon which they held their 
offices while they insisted upon keeping the ad- 
vantages. There was now at work in this country 
an organised attempt to identify the doctrines and 
practices of the Church of England with those of 
the Church of Rome, and he would continue to pro- 
test against the legitimacy of such an attempt. 


LATER on Tuesday evening the House considered 
the Prisons Bill, as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. The question of flogging in prisons, 
about which very strong opinions were expressed in 
the Committee, was raised by Mr. H. D. Greene, 
who moved anamendment. This was resisted by the 
Home Secretary, who succeeded in inducing the 
House to negative it. Captain Norton subsequently 
moved another amendment, abolishing flogging as 
a punishment for breaches of prison discipline, 
and this was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. In the course of the evening the Home 
Secretary himself moved an amendment for the 
purpose of abolishing the provision that one member 
of the Prisons Commission should be a medical man, 
skilled in mental diseases. This amendment, 
although strenuously opposed from the Liberal 
benches, was carried by 175 to 81. An amendment 
by Mr. Davitt, providing that political offenders 
should be exempt from badges of degradation, and 
permitted to receive monthly visits from friends, 
was opposed by Sir Matthew White Ridley, and 
negatived. 





On Wednesday and Thursday the House dealt in 
Committee with the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill. 
Attempts were made by the opponents of the Bill to 
restrict its seope—first, by excluding persons under 
sixteen, and next by confining it to the superior 
courts, or, at least, by cutting off courts of summary 
jurisdiction, where, as it was said, “ justice is admin- 
istered in a rough-and-tumble fashion.” The debate 
once more illustrated the wide differences of opinion 
existing in the House on the fairness of taking the 
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evidence of prisoners in their own cases, and the 
strength of the feeling that even a guilty man is 
entitled to the full benefit of the rules of the game. 
Some concessions to this feeling were promised by 
the Ministry on Thursday in the shape of amend- 
ments tending to restrict the cross-examination to 
which prisoners will hereafter be subjected by the 
Bill. Ireland is excluded from its operation, in de- 
ference to the wish of the Irish members. That is a 
laudable principle, but it is not Unionism; and it led 
to a notable passage of arms between two prominent 
Irish Unionists. 


LorpD SALISBURY'S speech at the dinner of the 
United Club on Wednesday evening exhibited an 
unwonted cheerfulness of tone. He rejoiced, as 
he might, over the West African settlement— 
though it may be noted that he dwelt chiefly on 
the fact that there was a settlement, and so the 
qualifications of its merits to which we called 
attention last week did not come into question. 
He excused himself from talking of our relations 
with other Powers, on the ground that our repre- 
sentatives abroad were always sending telegrams 
advising silence—Peking and Washington and Berlin, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, naturally occur to one in 
this connection. The most important part of 
the speech was a defence of the Foreign Office 
against the charges of ineffectiveness in Africa and 
the Far East. It had taken some time, Lord 
Salisbury pointed out, for the Foreign Office to free 
itself from the influence of that “ Cobdenite spirit ” 
which was manifested in the now famous report 
of 1865, signed by leading men of both political 
parties, and recommending that no more territory 
should be acquired by us in West Africa. As to the 
abandonment of Madagascar to the French, he 
declared that the mischief was done under the 
Liberal Ministry in 1884. Then the French defeated 
the Malagasy, and notified us of their Protectorate. 
That is all very well; but even if Lord Salisbury 
was compelled to recognise that Protectorate in the 
partition of Africa in 1890—which we do not admit, 
seeing that the Hovas disputed it till their conquest 
in 1895—he need not have acquiesced so calmly 
in the French occupation, and the consequent ex- 
tinction of our treaty rights. 


As to China, Lord Salisbury snubbed the Forward 
Party again. He told them that we could not make 
China into an Egypt without a Chinese Tel-el-Kebir, 
which is undesirable ; that, in the matter of railway 
concessions, two sets of concessionaires could not 
make the same line at once, and that we could only 
expect chances equal to those of other nations ; that 
British policy was to preserve and reform the Chinese 
Empire, and that the Chinese authorities were quite 
amenable to our persuasion that our policy was for 
their good. It is an excellent policy, but what we 
are not assured of is—first, that our Foreign Office is 
able to defeat the manceuvres of foreign companies 
to get particular kinds of traffic unnaturally forced 
on to their lines, and to prevent the lines being used 
for purposes of conquest; and, secondly, that in the 
case of corrupt local authorities, it is prepared to 
resort to the only argument that they understand. 


On the same evening Mr. Goschen delivered an 
excellent after-dinner speech to the representatives 
of the Navy, whom the Lord Mayor's hospitality 
had gathered at the Mansion House—a speech notable 
for its vigorous assertion that the Admiralty 
concerns itself solely with the interests of naval 
defence, and that it never thought of exercising 
any influence either in the recent engineering or 
the present coal dispute. Mr. Labouchere, speaking 
to his constituents in a suburb of Northampton, 
strongly condemned the international competition in 
building warships as a mere game cf bluff; and Lord 





George Hamilton at Ealing excited “ faint cheers” 
by his commendation of the results obtained by the 
Government in China, and admitted that it had “ lost 
a little of its bloom.” 


THE Government have actually gained a seat at 
Durham. The Hon. A. D. Elliot was returned on 
Thursday by 1,167 votes against 1,102 given for Mr. 
H. F. Boyd. Weare desirous of giving our opponents 
all that is fairly their due, but it is difficult to find 
much significance in our defeat. Durham is a small 
borough, which can be well canvassed ; parties have 
always been evenly balanced there of late years; 
and Mr. Elliot was an old friend, Mr. Boyd a new 
one. Under these circumstances we cannot regard 
it as a sign of the turn of the tide, or even as a 
frictional interference with the swing of the 
pendulum. 


LoRD ROSEBERY took the opportunity offered 
him on Thursday by the dinner given by his 
successor in the Chairmanship of the London County 
Council to give an effective testimonial to the 
excellent working of that institution—a testimonial 
all the more effective from the fact that, as he 
indicated, the lapse of years is enabling him to 
regard it with the impartiality of detachment. He 
pointed out how long—measured by its achieve- 
ments — the ten years’ past life of the Council 
seemed; and commented on the vast gain, “in 
comfort, convenience, and even luxury,” which 
the average Londoner derives from its work. 
He pointed out, too, that the Council's work has 
been done in the face of severe criticism, some 
innocent and ignorant, some very much the reverse ; 
that it has nevertheless achieved a statesmanlike 
view of its responsibilities, and done its duty even 
to its bitter opponents; and that its best assurance 
of development was to continue as it had begun. 
Of course, there is nothing very novel in all this, but 
it is just as well that the facts should be re-stated 
occasionally for the benefit of belated believers in 
the Tenification of London. It is satisfactory, by 
the way, to note that the Works Department has 
had its existence justified this week. 


THE Press Bazaar, held on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day at the Hotel Cecil in aid of the London Hospital, 
has been a brilliant success, and seems likely to 
benefit that admirable institution by about £10,000. 
We believe that this is not, as is stated in some 
quarters, a “record sum,” but it isa very satisfactory 
result, nevertheless. There was a terrible crush at 
the opening ceremony ; but, fortunately, it led to no 
serious result, and was only another element in the 
success of the undertaking. Still, it may be questioned 
whether, on general principles, the organisation of 
these great /¢tes should be left so entirely to private 
enterprise as to permit an extensive over-issue of 
admission tickets. 


Ir it be true that Lord Kelvin was willing to 
accept the appointment of Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, it is very difficult to find any 
justification for the appointment of the Reverend 
Dr. Story to that post. By common consent, 
Lord Kelvin is the most distinguished of all 
the professors of the University. He is a man 
whose connection with it has raised its import- 
ance greatly in the eyes of the country and 
the civilised world, and there is no need to say 
that his reputation is such that the greatest of 
existing Universities would have been honoured if 
he had been placed at its head. To pass him over in 
order to appoint a respectable but undistinguished 
Scotch clergyman to the office of Principal seems in- 
excusable. We do not know that we can regard the 
transaction as a political job, for Lord Kelvin is 
himself a Liberal Unionist ; but it is certainly an act 
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which requires explanation, if it is not to be con- 
demned as a grave scandal. 


Tue final refusal of the Government to do any- 
thing to assist an Antarctic expedition must be 
received with very deep and general regret. We 
can understand that, in the present state of Europe, 
we cannot afford to lock up, for an indefinite period 
and in the remotest part of the earth, naval officers 
and men who would have shown, by the very 
fact of their volunteering for the work, that 
they were among the ablest and most enterprising 
members of the Service. But a few thousand 
pounds for science is only a trifle to the country 
that spends more than a hundred millions a year. 
When we reflect on the vast number of problems on 
which such an expedition must throw light— 
geographical, geological, biological, magnetic, and, 
not least, meteorological—we cannot but wonder 
at the decision of the Government. Perhaps, as the 
Times remarks, it is only one more example of the 
want of enterprise with which Lord Salisbury is 
chargeable in the Far East. One of the contentions of 
the late Professor Charles Pearson's well-known pro- 
phetic and pessimist volume is that this spirit of enter- 
prise has now departed from England, and resides 
chiefly in the United States. It remains forthe well-to- 
do classes in England to prove, by a generous response 
to the appeal for £50,000 which the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society has issued, that they are more enter- 
prising than their Government. 


THE war has at last entered into a 
more active stage, which it .is to be 
fervently hoped will prove its last. 
The operations at Santiago de Cuba have not as yet 
led to much, though a great battle is imminent; 
but they have given the American troops— 
especially Roosevelt's Rough Riders—and the War 
Office some severe lessons on the conditions of 
actual warfare, and provided naval experts with a 
proof that torpedo destroyers need not be very 
terrible after all. But there can be no doubt that 
Santiago is doomed; and the curious, but quite 
explicable, failure to sink the Merrimac in exactly 
the right position—a fact which in no wise detracts 
from the gallantry of Lieutenant Hobson's feat— 
proves, after all, to be fortunate for the American 
assailants, since Admiral Sampson’s fleet can now 
bombard the town. The more stringent blockade 
of the Cuban coast, moreover, is another step towards 
hastening the end. But the case of the Spaniards 
at Manila is desperate, and fresh demands for peace 
have been heard in Spain. 


ABROAD. 


THE interest still centres at Manila, and it has 
been intensified this week by two facts. The first 
is the reported landing of marines from the five or 
six German war-vessels now there. Nominally this 
is to protect German subjects; but,in view of the 
German eagerness for colonies and coaling stations, 
and of certain quasi-inspired utterances recently in 
the German Press, it is difficult—in spite of all 
official assurances to the contrary—not to suppose 
an intention of forestalling the American occupa- 
tion and then preventing the islands from falling 
into American hands. The second fact is the 
arrival of Admiral Cervera’s fleet at Suez, where 
the Egyptian Government, very properly, have 
not allowed it to coal. It contains the Normannia 
and Columbia (now the Patriota and Rapido), lately 
Hamburg-American express boats, and two of the 
finest ships ever built by Messrs. Laird. But as a 
whole it is said to be hopelessly unfit to get to the 
Philippines, or to fight, and the Americans have 
determined to call it back by sending a flying 
squadron to bombard Spanish ports. This, for a 
time, may rouse up Spanish patriotism; but hardly 
when the bombardment has begun. 








FRANCE and Italy are again provided with 
Ministers; but it cannot be said that in either 
country the new régime is assured of permanence. 
The Italian Ministry, indeed, is better than was 
expected. In a sense, it is “ extra-Parliamentary,” 
inasmuch as it does not represent any party or 
group in the Chamber, and the new Premier, 
General Pelloux, has to construct his majority after 
the fashion of the Prime Ministers of Austria. But 
it is a Ministry of politicians, not of generals; 
and it appears to have secured the support 
of a number of deputies of the Moderate Left, 
including the whole of Signor Zanardelli’s following, 
and of the fifty deputies or thereabouts who owe 
allegiance to Signor Sonnino. Several of the new 
Ministers, too, have been Mazzinians—though a con- 
verted Revolutionist is so often a violent Reactionary 
that we cannot build much on their past. Still, 
possibly this dependence on the Left may be the 
first stage in the return to a definite cleavage of the 
Italian Chamber on party lines—though, as we 
remarked last week, the Chamber is so little repre- 
sentative of the population that such a change would 
mean much less than in France. 


In that country, however, the formation of a 
Radical Ministry under M. Brisson really seems to 
portend such a cleavage—though the Radicalism of 
the Ministry is so very moderate that we cannot 
feel very confident of its effecting much. The 
efforts of M. Peytral to form a “ Ministry of Concilia- 
tion” broke down, as was to be expected, the 
**Progressists,’ whom he asked to co-operate, 
taking alarm chiefly at the proposal to include 
M. Mesureur in the Cabinet, he having taken 
a prominent part in the electoral struggle on 
the Radical side. M. Charles Dupuy with- 
drew his co-operation, M. Peytral retired and 
M. Brisson took his place, and succeeded in form- 
ing a Ministry which is very moderately Radical. 
It is, however, Radical enough to cause the 
Moderates to draw together against it; indeed, it 
has been suggested that this was precisely the Presi- 
dent's aim in sending for M. Brisson. We discuss 
the prospect on a later page. 





THe final results of the general election in 
Germany may be summed up concisely as follows. 
What may be called the Right—Conservatives, 
Independent Conservatives, and National Liberals, 
the old “ cartell parties,” who may be trusted as a 
rule to combine in support of the Government—now 
number 131 in a House of 397 members, as against 
151 in the last Reichstag; the “ Left”—the Social 
Democrats and the three Liberal groups—are 108, as 
against 91; the Catholic Centre, 103 against 99. 
(Approximate figures only are obtainable, but there 
is no substantial difference between the results of the 
various estimates. We adopt that of the Daily 
News.) The remaining 55 members are comprised in 
several small groups—Poles, Anti-Semites, Alsatians, 
and so on—most of which have lost rather heavily 
in proportion to their numbers. The Liberal parties 
have gained a little, the Social Democrats number 56 
as against 44; and as they had run candidates in 396 
out of the 397 constituencies, expressly to exhibit 
their total strength, they have polled about 
2,125,000 votes. 

TxHE “constitutional parties” coalesced against 
the Socialists at the second ballot, and so secured the 
return of the Liberal candidates in four out of the six 
divisions at Berlin. The Social Democratic gains, 
though relatively much larger than that of any other 
party, are not sufficiently large to afford a decent 
excuse for any of the attacks on manhood suffrage, 
by a coup d'état or otherwise, which various Con- 
servatives and other persons in the confidence of 
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the Government have lately been supposed to be 
contemplating; and the Opposition is sufficiently 
large to check minor attempts at restriction of the 
liberties at present enjoyed in the empire. On the 
whole the composition of the Reichstag is not greatly 
altered, but it is slightly Liberalised, and a Re- 
actionist coalition is out of the question. The Catholic 
Centre of course holds the balance of power, and the 
Poles, Alsatians, and Guelphs, thirty-four members 
in all, are likely to give it their support as a rule. 


Tue Delectable Duchy has now a 
magazine of itsown. The Cornish 
Magazine, which is edited by our 
collaborator “ Q,” and of which the first number is 
now before us, is popular—though it has one anti- 
quarian article—and has plenty of local colour of an 
attractive kind. The staple industries of Cornwall 
are effectively suggested by the design of the cover, 
and the contents include a capital story by the Editor, 
a sonnet by a mefoikos or alien immigrant, Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Benson, and an attractive article on the 
fisheries, by Mr. F. G. Aflalo. The literary talent of 
a race which prides itself on being still Celtic should 
avail to provide the Editor with good copy, and the 
patriotism of the county which built the only 
modern English cathedral ought to be adequate to 
maintain the circulation among Cornishmen at home 
and abroad. We wish the venture all success. 


LITERATURE. 


SIR CHALONER ALABASTER, 
K.C.M.G., formerly British 
Consul-General at Canton, had 
seen a good deal of active service during the Chinese 
Wars of 1857-1860.—The Hon. W. A. M. Sheriff had 
had a long judicial career in the West Indies, ending 
with the Chief Justiceship of Demerara.—Professor 
Ferdinand Cohn, of Breslau, was an _ eminent 
botanist, who had done much for vegetable physi- 
ology and bacteriology. In the last-named subject 
he was the teacher of Dr. Koch, and was one of 
the first to draw attention to his researches. 


OBITUARY. 








ESTABLISHED PROTESTANTISM. 


——— O° - 


N common, we believe, with most persons, we are 

_ sincerely thankful that the heated ecclesiastical 
and theological discussions of last week in the 
House of Commons have not been renewed. Those 
discussions cannot be said to have tended to edifica- 
tion. They raised a great deal of passion within 
the walls of Parliament, and they raised still more 
outside. Inside Parliament we do not doubt that 
those who took part in the debates were sincere 
men, who only spoke because they felt strongly, and 
who were not seeking to serve any personal or party 
end. Mr. Balfour, by one of those indiscreet phrases 
which suggest his kinship with Lord Salisbury, 
lowered the tone of the debates at the very com- 
mencement by insinuating pleasantly that Sir William 
Harcourt, in protesting against the excesses of cer- 
tain Ritualist clergymen, was merely raising a cry 
because he thought it was likely to be a popular 
one in the constituencies. We hold no brief for 
Sir William Harcourt, but we are bound to say that 
the charge brought against him by Mr. Balfour was 
flagrantly and transparently unfounded. He may 
have chosen the wrong moment to raise the question 
of the spread of Anti-Protestant practices in the 
Protestant Establishment, though we are not pre- 
pared to admit that this was the case. He may 
have indulged in assertions that were too sweeping, 
and that were couched in language too strong. Bat 
everybody except Mr. Balfour knows—and Mr, 
Balfour most certainly ought to have known—that 
upon this question Sir William Harcourt has, 








throughout his public life, been perfectly consistent. 
It was a foolish and an evil act on the part of 
the Leader of the House of Commons to try to make 
the question raised by the Benefices Bill one of party 
recrimination. We believe that there are almost as 
many Conservatives who object to the attempt to 
destroy the Protestant character of the Established 
Church as there are Liberals, and Mr. Balfour ought 
to have remembered this before he uttered his sar- 
casms at the expense of Sir William Harcourt. But 
if the discussions in Parliament have not been 
edifying, what is to be said of the tone of certain 
controversialists who have spoken or written outside ? 
What are we to think of the speech of unbridled and 
almost vulgar violence of Lord Halifax, or of the 
letter addressed by Canon Knox-Little to the Times? 
If we are to take these utterances as representing the 
opinion of the extreme section in the Established 
Church we can only come to the conclusion that in 
the eyes of the members of that section they are 
above criticism. They apparently regard those who 
dare to discuss their practices in pretty much the 
same temper as that in which a Spanish Inquisitor 
of the old days would have regarded a heretic who 
ventured to cast doubt upon the mysteries of the 
Church. We have not, for a long time past, seen 
anything so emphatically “‘ un-English ’’ in its spirit 
as this attempt to brow-beat honest controversialists, 
whose chief offence was that they had raised in the 
proper arena a question of grave public importance. 

For that Parliament, as things now are, is the 
proper arena in which to discuss the discipline and 
the practices of the Church of England is unfor- 
tunately only too true. Like all who stand for the 
old principles of religious freedom and equality, we 
deplore the fact. We recognise as fully as any High 
Churchman does the unfitness of Parliament for this 
task, and we acknowledge that religion does not 
gain from being thus dragged into a purely temporal 
and worldly arena. But we cannot get away from 
the essential facts of the situation so far as the 
Church of England is concerned. Nor can Canon 
Knox-Little and his friends get away from them, 
however much they would like to do so. Let us 
suppose that the extreme Ritualist services, un- 
authorised by the Prayer Book, which have moved 
the wrath of men like Mr. Kensit, were suddenly to 
become universal throughout the Church of England. 
Let us suppose, further, that the whole of the clergy, 
with the bishops and archbishops at their head, were 
as one man to commit themselves to the declaration 
that the Church of England was not a Protestant 
Churchand that the Reformation had changed nothing 
in its doctrines or its ritual. The case is, happily, an 
inconceivable one; but supposing that it were 
possible and were to be realised, even Canon Knox- 
Little would admit that in such circumstances 
Parliament would be justified in interfering. We 
are told that it ought not to interfere now because 
it is only a section of the clergy who are taking a 
course which is repugnant to the general sentiment 
of the people at large. No doubt there is a certain 
measure of practical good sense in this argument. 
No greater mistake can well be made than that of 
exalting the importance of a faction, at once obscure 
and extreme, by directing the attention of the 
world to its proceedings. But is it quite certain 
that the extreme men are so few in number as High 
Churchmen wish us to believe? Sir William Har- 
court, we hope, has exaggerated their numbers and 
their iofluence, but undvoubtedly they are numerous 
enough to cause grave uneasiness to the public 
mind; and whether they be few or many, the fact 
remains that it is not only within the right but 
is the duty of Parliament not to turn a deaf ear 
to those who call attention to their practices. So 
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long as there are Acts of Parliament dealing with 
the worship of the Established Church, and so long 
as that Church enjoys from the Crown—which in 
these days is synonymous with Parliament—certain 
privileges upon certain conditions, Parliament cannot 
escape from its responsibility for the due perform- 
ance of those conditions by the favoured body. We 
repeat what we said a week ago, that there is only one 
way in which the Church of England can render 
itself free from the supervision and control of the 
State, and can gain that absolute freedom which its 
members and its clergy naturally covet. Let it cut 
itself loose from its bondage to the State, and take 
its stand, as other Churches have had the courage to 
do, upon the foundation of its faith and its spiritual 
inheritance. 

We know that there are many members of the 
High Church party who feel as we do on this 
matter, and who rightly believe that Disestablish- 
ment would not only give the Church the freedom 
it demands, but instead of hindering its spiritual 
growth would help it. Most sincerely do we wish 
that they could conv.rt the majority of their fellow- 
Churechmen to the same view. The holy cause of 
religion would gain immeasurably when it was 
thus removed for ever from the political cock-pit. 
But until Disestablishment comes, the galling yoke 
which binds the Church to the State must continue 
to press upon the former. It cannot escape from 
its share in the bargain which has given it the 
special place it holds in the Constitution and in the 
eyes of the law. Above all, it cannot be allowed to 
divest itself of its distinctively Protestant character. 
We are a Protestant people. For reasons of our 
own, which our forefathers found sufficient and with 
which their descendants have never quarrelled, we 
decreed by law that the Sovereign of this realm 
must be a Protestant and an upholder of the Pro- 
testant faith. So long as this Protestant Sovereign 
is the temporal head of the Church of England, and 
so long as that Church is subject to the State, how 
can it possibly be allowed to turn its back upon 
Protestantism? We put these questions to Lord 
Halifax and his friends in no unfriendly spirit. We 
do not ignore the zeal in good works, the enthusiastic 
faith, the fine devotion to the cause of the poor 
and friendless, by which so many of the extreme 
members of the Church of England are animated. 
They have no monopoly of those virtues; but it 
cannot be denied that their earnestness and de- 
voutness have had almost as refreshing an influence 
upon the Church of England of the last fifty 
years as the spiritual zeal of the Wesleyans had 
upon the Church of the last century. God knows 
there is no desire on the part of those who stand 
fast by the great principles of religious freedom and 
equality to hinder them in what is good in their 
work or to turn them into martyrs. But they on 
their side must remember that they are (literally) 
“under the law,” and that in their case they have 
to reconcile the spiritual law with the temporal. So 
long as this fact remains true they will do well to 
“abstain from offences ’’ and seek by the exercise of 
discretion, good feeling, and common-sense to live at 
peace with their neighbours, Whatever may be 
their personal opinions about the Reformation and 
Protestantism, they cannot really indulge in the 
belief that the English people, as a nation, are ever 
— to abandon their Protestantism. Indeed, the 
chief objection most of us feel to the raising of the 
Protestant cry arises from the fact that the strength 
of Protestantism in Great Britain is so overwhelming 
that any real battle between it and any possible 
adversary would be ridiculously unequal. The over- 
whelming majority of Protestants desire that this 
strength should be used with gentleness, that it 








should never be employed to stamp out the freedom 
of a single individual soul, and that it should be 
exercised with the utmost tenderness even in such a 
case as that with which the House of Commons was 
dealing last week. The extreme party in the Church 
ought to remember these facts, and to realise the 
weakness of their own position, not only from the 
logical but from the practical point of view. 








THE EGYPTIAN EXPERIMENT. 





)\GYPT is the one place on the surface of the 
4 globe where the Government have hitherto 
achieved any sort of military or diplomatic success. 
They have been admirably served by Lord Cromer at 
Cairo and by Sir Herbert Kitchener in the Soudan. 
Sir Herbert has proved himself to be one of the most 
brilliant strategists in the British Army, and Lord 
Cromer has long been known as one of the ablest 
administrators in the service of the Crown. The 
expedition up the Nile last year was most skilfully 
conducted, the battle of the Atbara this spring was 
a decisive victory, and we see no reason to 
doubt that Khartoum will be occupied by British 
troops in the course of September. But even 
when the Government have all the cards in 
their hands they cannot play the game. They 
say one thing yesterday and another thing 
to-day. They hesitate and vacillate. They have no 
clear policy, probably because they cannot agree 
among themselves. In 1596 the cost of the opera- 
tions in the Soudan was to be paid by Egypt. In 
1897 it was still to be paid by Egypt, but England 
was to lend the money. Now, in 1898, the loan is 
to be remitted, and the British taxpayer is to find 
the whole of the cost. Nor is it only on the 
financial aspect of the question that Ministers are 
unable to make up their minds. First they were 
only going to Dongola. Now they are going to 
Khartoum, or rather Omdurman, to which the 
Khalifa has shifted his quarters. But Khartoum is 
not a natural terminus, and nobody knows how 
much farther they propose going. Indeed, it 
would be rash to assume that they know them- 
selves. There is talk of connecting the Soudan 
with Uganda, and the gentlemen who “think in 
continents ” have! already, in imagination, connected 
Cairo with the Cape. For the gradual reconquest 
of the Soudan, or such part of it as may be neces- 
sary to secure Lower Egypt against invasion, much 
can be said. Nobody who has read Slatin Pacha’s 
book can doubt either that the rule of the Khalifa 
is an abominable tyranny or that the chances of 
restoring to civilisation the provinces he and the 
Mahdi before him have devastated are much more 
favourable than they were ten, or even five years 
ago. Nor is there mach force in the argument 
that Ismail Pacha oppressed the Soudanese when 
he was Khedive. Ismail is dead, and under British 
influence the whole system of Egyptian rule has 
been transformed. 

What the Liberal party and the country have a 
right to complain of is that the Government are 
committing them to a vast and vague policy without 
adequate explanation. When the reinforcements 
which are to leave England this month have joined 
Sir Herbert Kitchener’s army, he will have with him 
a larger force than has ever been assembled in that 
region before. It is unlikely that Omdurman can 
be captured without severe fightiog, for the Dervishes 
have no means of escape, and must either fight or 
surrender. Tae Chancellor of the Exchequer referred 
in the House of Commons at the beginning of the 
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week, with a jauntiness that hardly suited the 
gravity of the subject, to “the final smashing of the 
Khalifa.” There is no finality in the plans of the 
Government, and there has hitherto been no finality in 
the affairs of the Soudan. When Omdurman has been 
taken, it must, we presume, be garrisoned. Of 
whom will the garrison consist? If it be composed, 
as seems likely, of Egyptian troops under British 
officers, their places will have to be supplied in Egypt, 
and supplied from this country. Other positions 
will also have to be occupied, if the Soudan is to be 
held by us for Egypt. All this will cost money, and 
to suggest that it can be done for a million is to 
affront the intelligence of the public. That would 
be true even if we supposed that Khartoum was the 
ultimate goal of the advance. But it is plain, from 
what was hinted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that no such hypothesis can be made. He used 
language of ominous significance. He said: “ We 
do not contemplate the undertaking of any further 
military operations on a large scale, or involving any 
considerable expense for the recovery of the great 
provinces to the south of Khartoum. What we do 
anticipate is, that expeditions may be made by the 
gunboat flotilla which will be at the disposal of the 
Administration to free the waterway of the Nile from 
vny interference with its perfect freedom of commerce 
with the interior, so far as it can be carried on by 
that waterway.” If anyone after that, Tory or 
Radical, believes that the occupation of Khartoum 
will be the end of this campaign, we congratulate 
him upon his credulity. But we cannot share it. 
We are, on the contrary, convinced that the Govern- 
ment have embarked upon an enterprise of uncer- 
tain magnitude, and that they have done so without 
the cool deliberation which all such enterprises 
require. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach says that to 
advance by steps is prudent. Prudence demands 
that in a policy which may lead to such momentous 
results no step should be taken without a clear view 
of the end. 

The Chaneellor of the Exchequer, who is rather 
too fond of talking about war, whether he means it 
or not, took credit to the Government in his speech 
for the success of the expedition to Dongola. It 
is natural enough that he should make the most 
of Lord Salisbury’s one triumph. But the self- 
congratulatory tone of his remarks was not altogether 
in harmony with the grimly prosaic motion to which 
itled. It may be “ expedient that the grant in aid 
of £798,802 to the Government of bis Highness the 
Khedive should not be repaid,’’ and the House of 
Commons has said so bya substantial majority. But 
if the finances of Egypt were as flourishing as Sir 
Michael, by the help of judiciously selected quota- 
tions from Lord Cromer’s Report, endeavoured to 
prove that they were, the remission would not 
be necessary. Political prophets are not held in 
very high esteem, because they are usually wrong. 
But in this ease Sir Henry Fowler is an exception ; 
tor in 1596 he predicted that the cost of the advance 
to Dongola, which was all the Government then 
proposed, would fall upon the British taxpayer, 
although the Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
declared that Egypt would pay. Sir Michael says 
that he could not have foreseen the resistance of 
tussia and France to a contribution from the Caisse. 
Other people could if he could not, and that has 
nothing whatever to do with making a gift in 1898 
out of what was a loan in 1897. Sir William 
Harcourt’s financial criticism is unanswerable. If 
this loan was to be remitted, as it has been remitted, 
provision should have been made for the sum in the 
Budget, and it should have been included in the 
expenditure of the year. On the question of 
principle, we quite admit that if Egypt cannot pay for 








this war England must. The representatives of other 
European Powers have a right of veto which some- 
times hampers Lord Cromer and the Foreign Office. 
But subject to these international privileges, Egypt 
is as much under the control of Great Britain as 
India herself. Egyptian Ministers are puppets 
moved by the British Resident, and when the young 
Khedive sought to assert his independence, the 
attempt nearly cost him his throne. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach speaks scornfully of the four millions 
and a half wasted in the Soudan thirteen years 
ago. It is not a pleasant recollection, and we must 
all hope that the experience will not be repeated. 
If, however, the present Government have so far 
succeeded in Egypt it has been due to good luck, 
and to the capacity of their subordinates. They 
have had no consistent policy of their own, and 
even now they wait for something to turn up. 





NEED AMERICA EXPAND? 





TTN\HE people of the United States are fave to face 

with one of the most difficult questions since 
the foundation of the Republic. Hitherto it has 
been an accepted canon of national policy that the 
energy and resources of the United States should be 
confined to the American mainland, and that all 
entangling connections with the outer world should 
be studiously avoided. The Republic bought or 
fought its way from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
absorbed Florida, Louisiana, and Northern Mexico, 
and then seemed to rest content. The newly-won 
territories have not merely been conquered, but 
colonised and consolidated, and the magniticent 
continental dominion has been almost completely 
unified in spirit and in racial type. Now the 
thirst for the lordship of other countries over-sea has 
seized upon the people, and the Monroe doctrine is 
threatened by the fever of conquest. We venture, in 
no spirit of jealousy, and with the best of goodwill, 
to point out once more the difficulties in which 
America will be involved if she retains any 
part of the colonial possessions of Spain. In the 
case of Cuba, opinion at Washington seems to be 
tolerably unanimous. Congress and the President 
are under honourable obligations not to remain 
there longer than may be necessary to establish a 
stable and orderly insular government. We know 
from our own experience in Egypt that such obliga- 
tions are not easily fulfilled, but the semi-European 
Cubans cannot be compared with Egyptian fellaheen, 
and there is no risk of any other Power stepping 
in when the Americans feel assured that the Cubans 
areready forself-government on theSpanish-American 
pattern. In Cuba, then, a tolerable peace may be 
secured without annexation. In the Philippines 
and in Porto Rico it is different. The people of 
Porto Rico do not seem to be altogether dissatisfied 
with the government of Spain; conquest there 
would be conquest for conquest’s sake. The people 
of the Philippines are as little fitted for self- 
government as any in the world; if America 
remains in occupation there at the end of the 
war, there can be no pretence that the occupation 
will be temporary. It would be the permanent 
acquisition of tropical islands nearly twice as far 
from San Francisco as London is from New York. 
Though the islands are in the Far East, their acqui- 
sition would lead inevitably to entanglements with 
European Powers. England and France share the 
Malay Peninsula; England and Germany share New 
Guinea; England and Holland share Borneo. All 
the Powers of the old world are scrambling for China. 
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It is idle for any American to suppose that the 
Stars and Stripes can be kept waving in Manilla 
in absolute indifference to what is happening 
on the mainland of Asia, where American 
trading interests are already so large. The Ameri- 
cans are ambitious, aggressive, little prone to be 
quietly beaten in a fight or a bargain—in fact, like 
ourselves, only more so. Settled at Manilla they 
would be forced to take their hand in the struggle 
for “territorial compensations,” which has intro- 
duced the worst results of the old policy of the 
Balance of Power into the Far East. They may talk 
Monroe, but they would act jingo. 

Mr. Bryan, proving himself to possess a moral 
courage not common among demagogues, has 
attempted to stem the torrent of annexation feeling 
by urging as a point of honour that America is 
bound not to falsify the professions of disinterested- 
ness with which she commenced the war. Though 
there is much to be said for this sentimental appeal, 
we are not convinced that it is sound. It would 
probably be better for the people of the Philippines 
if the United States troops were to stay there. But 
would it be better for the United States? We venture 
to think not. Two substantial reasons of self- 
interest are urged in support of annexation; that 
foreign possessions are necessary for sea power, and 
that the time has come to secure new and exclusive 
markets overseas. The first reason is plausible. 
Sea-power is of importance to the United States. 
On the land side she is nearly as safe from attack as 
if she were an island. But without a navy of 
adequate strength, the great industrial centres on 
the seaboard can scarcely feel secure. It is a maxim 
of naval strategy that the defending fleet must seek 
out the enemy’s fleet and destroy it. This may 
involve operations remote from the country defended. 
Such operations are only possible if coaling stations 
are available. Hence, argue the annexationists in 
America, coaling stations must be seized. But 
they seem to altogether exaggerate the probability 
of America being forced to defend herself. So long 
as she pursues her accustomed policy of non- 
intervention she is morally certain never to be 
attacked. European Powers understand perfectly 
well the impossibility of conquering America, and the 
unprofitableness of bombarding her coast-line. She 
has not the same enormous mercantile marine 
to defend as England has, and as yet she has no 
oversea dominion. And even if she did want 
coaling stations, small islands may serve better for 
that purpose than larger ones. Our most useful 
coaling stations are in many cases small and isolated. 
The Philippines are more than a coaling station. 

The new-markets argument is so familiar to 
Englishmen that one is thought rash if one contends 
that any country is not in need of markets. There 
can be no doubt that the United States tends year 
by year to become a larger exporter of manufactured 
produce. Unsurpassed mineral wealth, an indus- 
trial population of unrivalled intelligence, freedom 
from outside interference with industry, have all 
tended to enable American manufacturers to produce 
more than is required even by a people of such great 
consuming power. In cotton, woollen, and steel 
products, as well as in electrical and other 
machinery, America must become the most powerful 
competitor with England and Germany in all the 
neutral markets of the world, and she has the same 
reason as we have to regret the tendency to contract 
the area of neutral markets. But must she on that 
account seize upon any lands that are still in weak 
keeping and hold them for herself? The price in 
men and money of holding a tropical dominion is 
greater than the Jingoes of either hemisphere have 
figured up. It means an army recruited with great 








difficulty to be decimated with disease. Those who 
are enthusiastic about the civilising mission of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the Tropics would do well to 
visit Netley Hospital to see the other side. It means 
constant unrest in foreign policy, enormous increase 
in the cost of home defence, delay in social reform. 
We have been forced to go abroad to find work and 
elbow-room for the forty millions crowded in the 
towns of these little islands, but there is plenty of 
room between Boston and Los Angeles for three 
hundred millions of white men. Expansion in white 
man’s land is the life of the race, which has made us 
what we are, but the conquest of the Tropics can 
never mean the expansion of the race; it is at 
best an expensive trade necessity. If the United 
States were to further, cheapen her means of produc- 
tion by free trade, it would take a very high tariff 
wall to keep her out of any market, and she has 
the assurance that English markets will never be 
closed to her by any tariff wall. The American 
Protectionists are the loudest advocates of annexa- 
tion. On a little reflection they will surely see that 
annexation of tropical countries will take away the 
one specious defence of Protection. Where can 
Europe show pauper labour to compare with the 
pauper labour of the Far East? After excluding 
Chinamen from the States, are countries where Chinese 
and Japanese are the best workers to be taken inside 
the ring-fence which protects the American working 
man? Already the negro is a social and political 
difficulty, marring the homogeneity of the people. It 
would be a mistake on every ground to take into 
the Union any other population of alien origin. The 
constitutional difficulties might perhaps be got over, 
but the social objections would still remain. It 
would be an excellent thing for England if America 
were to take a share in the partition of China, but 
it is much better for America to allow the efforts of 
her people to be concentrated upon the improvement 
of their great continental dominion, the noblest terri- 
torial heritage which has ever been handed down to 
any nation. 








THE BRISSON MINISTRY. 





“ 4 HOMOGENEOUS Ministry,” we are told, has 
, at last been formed in France, and it is a 
Radical Ministry, too. Homogeneity and Radicalism 
are both of them excellent qualities for a Ministry to 
possess. But it is not easy—at least, for the foreign 
observer—to satisfy himself that the new Ministry 
enjoys much of either. The homogeneity, in fact, 
of M. Brisson’s following appears to have been 
achieved only at a considerable sacrifice of the 
tadicalism of its component members. The pro- 
gressive income-tax of M. Bourgeois, hitherto a 
chief plank in the Radical platform, has disappeared. 
We cannot regret it, for its adjuncts made it 
impossible ; but the tax which the new Ministry con- 
templates in its stead is said to have been taken over 
from M. Delombre, who was to have been Finance 
Minister in the Progressive “Cabinet of Republican 
Conciliation” which M. Peytral failed to form. The 
revision of the Constitution is, for the present, post- 
poned. The Ministry, being Radical, must conciliate 
the workmen of the towns, who suffer acutely from 
the rise in the price of bread. But it has also to 
conciliate the Deputies from the agricultural districts; 
and, accordingly, it has decided to restore the import 
duties on cereals, which M. Méline’s Ministry had 
to suspend for a time. The interpellation on the 


Dreyfus case is coming on, and will probably 
put a severe strain on its cohesion. 
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Ministry is anti-Clerical and its Premier is a Pro- 
testant—and Protestants are now accounted by 
some professed patriots as little better than Jews. 
We might expect M. Brisson to keep a cool head 
against the militant champions of *‘our army, right 
or wrong.’ But we know that M. Cavaignac, the 
new War Minister, has espoused their cause, and M. 
Bourgeois likewise. Indeed, M. Cavaignac’s presence 
has even availed to conciliate the anti-Semites, than 
whom no party is less Radical, and who are practic- 
ally tools of Clericalism. The Ministerial declarations 
of policy made in the Chamber on Thursday merely 
serve to confirm the expectations previously formed. 
AHN the measures promised—income tax based on 
external signs of wealth, old age pensions, Chambers 
of Agriculture, Colonial army, reform of death and 
liquor duties—have figured in Moderate programmes. 
Colourless Ministries cannot live long; and, much 
as we should like to prophesy a long life for this 
Ministry, we cannot feel very hopeful. 

When we turn to the personnel of M. Brisson’s 
selection, we find a good many problems awaiting 
us. We know, of course, that M. Cavaignac is an 
energetic and somewhat Jingoist War Minister, and 
that M. Lockroy, the new Minister of Marine, is a 
professed alarmist. But we know nothing of M. 
Trouillot’s qualifications for the post of Colonial 
Minister; and though M. Delcassé began his career 
as a writer of leading articles on foreign politics, 
that hardly affords sufficient ground for commend- 
ing his appointment to the Foreign Office. M. 
Hanotaux, however, is stated to regard him as just 
the right man for the post; but, if he is a decided 
partisan of colonial expansion, as is stated, he must 
differ a good deal in temperament from M. Hanotaux. 
M. Peytral’s financial policy, as we have said, 
will probably not be of a very drastic kind. 
M. Bourgeois, who has patriotically contented 
himself with a minor post, will certainly be an 
anti-Clerical Minister of Education and Public 
Worship. The only safe prediction about the new 
Ministry is that it will be anti-Clerical. Probably 
its first step will be to purge the administration 
from the Clerically-disposed prefects and sub-pre- 
fects, who are credited by Radical papers with over- 
kindness to the Church. That is a process more 
interesting to Frenchmen than to foreigners, and 
to provincials than to Parisians. In domestic re- 
form, we doubt if the Ministry can attempt any- 
thing very striking—unless it be an old-age pension 
scheme. In foreign and colonial policy it is an 
unknown quantity; but the achievements of the 
last Radical French Ministry in the Eastern question 
do not inspire us with hope. In short, we should 
trust M. Brisson alone, as a stern man and a just. 
But we do not know to what eccentricities his “homo- 
geneous” colleagues may commit the Ministry as a 
whole. And whatever they do, or fail to do, they can- 
not long retain the support of the advanced Radicals 
and Socialists. Indeed, their chief title to that 
support at present must be their anti-Clericalism. 

One good result, however, seems likely to come 
out of the formation of a nominally Radical Ministry. 
We have often pointed out that, as the Republic is 
now unquestionably safe, the most desirable change in 
French politics is the abandonment of “ Republican 
concentration,” and the severance of the loyal 
Republicans into two great parties, Conservatives and 
Liberals. There would then, of course, be an Extremist 
and anti-Constitutional group on each side also; but 
these groups would eventually be modified, as the 
Social Democrats of Germany have been modified, 
into strictly Parliamentary parties. The Right 
would develop into Clerical Conservatives, the 
Socialists into the advanced guard of the Radicals. 
Such a division has been eagerly desired for years 





by French publicists, and was much talked of after 
the general election of 1893. M. Brisson’s Ministry, 
unstable as it may prove, seems likely to help in 
achieving it. The Moderates, we hear, are drawing 
together and preparing to offer battle. If M. Brisson 
can formulate definite issues, he will have done a real 
service to the stability of Parliamentary Government 
in France, and therefore to the stability of the 
Republic also. In any case, there is a certain fit- 
ness in his Premiership. An excellent President of 
the Chamber, he was a partisan on the platform at 
electoral meetings; and so the Méline Mivistry 
ousted bim from his office in favour of an equally 
decided partisan of their own. ‘There is some satis- 
faction in reflecting that it was this mancouvre that 
first exposed their weakness, and that it has turned 
to the profit of its victim. 








INSURANCE, 





, ogee the proprietary offices of this country 
conducting the dual business of life and fire 
insurance the Alliance Assurance Compaay has for 
many years held a prominent place, by virtue of 
results attained by consistent good management 
added to a practice of moving with the times, 
whilst adhering steadily to those traditions of 
insurance which experience has shown to be 
essential to the true prosperity of a company. 
In the report before us—that for the year 1897 
—the operations of the Alliance are seen in the 
best light possible. It- has been shown that, 
on the whole, 1897 was an indifferent year for 
the insurance companies; the Jubilee festivities 
interfered considerably with life business, and, later 
en, the great fires of Cripplegate and Melbourne 
sadly upset the calculations of not a few underwriters 
who had built up hopes of an unusually fine per- 
centage of profit. Neither the one cause nor the 
other, however, interfered to any appreciable extent 
with the prosperity of the Alliance; on the contrary, 
the premiums received in both departments touch 
the highest point yet recorded by the Company, 
while the fire account, though showing a slight 
increase on the losses (54 per cent. of the premiums 
received, as against 50 per cent. in 1896), yielded, 
thanks to a counteracting exercise of economy, the 
handsome surplus of £61,537, or nearly 11°5 of the 
premiums taken during the year. 

The Alliance Assurance Company was founded in 
the year 1824, and was not long in laying the founda- 
tion of the popularity in which it is established at the 
present day. It is, indeed, equally active as a life and 
as a fire office. In many companies transacting both 
kinds of business, an extra-vigorous administration 
of the fire branch results, perhaps necessarily, in the 
life department being left far behind in point of 
development and expansion ; but this is not the case 
with the Alliance. During the last twenty years, 
and especially during the present decade, the figures 
from the annual reports show that the life branch, 
so far from being neglected in order to push the more 
commercial section of the Company's business, has 
been conducted with remarkable activity and success ; 
in proof of which it is sufficient to state that the 
annual turnover of life business has been at least 
doubled in the last seven years, and that during the 
same period an adequate increase has been accom- 
plished both in the premium income and in the 
accumulated funds. To-day the annual new life 
business of the Alliance totals over a million in sums 
assured, the life premium income is £315,670, and the 
assurance fund has risen to close upon £3,000,000. 

As a life office the Alliance can offer the induce- 
ments of moderate premiums in conjunction with 
bonuses which have been satisfactory in the past, 
and which, for more than one good reason, are likely 
to be fully maintained in the future. In its very ample 
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and lucid prospectus the Company enunciates, for the 
education of the uninitiated, the conditions required 
to produce favourable results, i.e. good bonuses. These 
conditions—the correctness and propriety of which 
are obvious—are (1) moderate expenditure, (2) high- 
class investments producing a higher rate of interest 
than that assumed in the valuations (the Alliance 
assumes 3 per cent. only), and (3) a careful selection 
of lives. Now as to investments, the very strong 
board of directors, presided over by Lord Rothé- 
child, may be trusted to let no financial oppor- 
tunity slip which should be seized for the good of 
the office ; and as to selection of risks, the favourable 
mortality experienced by the Alliance for so many 
years may be taken as satisfactory assurance on that 
head also. There remains for consideration, there- 
fore, only the question of expenditure, and here the 
arrangements made by the Company, if adhered to, as 
we have no doubt they will be, should meet the views 
of the most exacting. Following the lead of other 
powerful companies, like the Prudential, the Northern 
and the Liverpool and London and Globe, the Alliance 
now limits the expenses incurred in the life branch 
to 10 per cent. of the net premiums, the balance of 
expenditure (which in the case of the Alliance would 
be another 2 or 3 per cent. of the premiums) 
being charged to the account of the companion 
branch, to which, of course, the shareholders look for 
the bulk of profit necessary to produce their divi- 
dends. This arrangement, then, to restrict expenses 
constitutes the remaining “condition” propounded 
as & necessary one to the maintenance of profit, and, 
with a financial position which from the actuarial 
point of view leaves nothing to be desired, the 
Alliance may fairly lay claim to those leading 
qualities which are the outward and visible signs of 
the first-class office—namely, security, economy, dis- 
crimination, and an excellent capacity of producing 
profits. 

Preparations to meet the expected demand for 
the insurance of employers’ liability under the New 
Workmen's Compensation Act, which came into 
operation yesterday, have continued with unabated 
activity during the past few weeks, in spite of passi- 
mistic articles in the insurance press as to the pros- 
pects of eventual profit to be derived. New com- 
panies, with more or less pretentious qualifications, 
are still being floated, and it is noteworthy that, in 
one or two instances, associations of employers have 
been formed with the view of providing the requisite 
cover at the cheapest possible cost, this being in 
conformity with the ideal scheme formulated by Mr. 
Chamberlain for thediscomfitureof greedy companies. 
By far the most important announcement, however, is 
the news, known in insurance circles for some time, 
but only recently made public, that four leading life 
companies—the Guardian, the Rock, the Sun, and the 
Law Union and Crown—have entered into a com- 
bination to underwrite colliery, quarry, and other 
large risks, with the view of insuring the owners 
against the enormous liabilities to which they will 
now be subjected. The conjoint stability and 
opulence of these well-known companies on the 
one hand, and the immense risks at issue on the 
other, can hardly fail to result in a large propor- 
tion of these heavy insurances being entrusted to 
the offices which have formed this powerful and 
enterprising combination. 








FINANCE. 





[* spite of the extreme ease in the Money Market, 
which has been hardly affected by the usual 
demands in connection with the end of the half-year, 
business upon the Stock Exchange remains very 
small. At the settlement which was concluded on 
Wednesday rates ruled from 2} to 2} per cent. for 
the fortnightly accommodation which bankers 
make to members of the House. This prolonged 
absence of activity in the Stock markets might 





create considerable surprise were it not that the 
explanation for it is perfectly simple, and when 
stated is readily intelligible. There is at all times 
of course a certain amount of business going on in 
the investment markets. Moneys accumulate in the 
hands of the saving classes for which they have 
no employment save investing them in Stock 
Exchange securities, but for the most part during 
recent months exceptionally favourable oppor- 
tunities have occurred both to the very wealthy 
and for members of the trading classes employing 
their surplus balances to far greater advantage than 
could be obtained from investing them in really good 
Stock Exchange securities. These opportunities 
have been afforded chiefly by the general activity of 
trade, the immense amount of capital outlay which 
has been occasioned by the shipbuilding programmes 
of the British and other Governments, and by the 
large number of orders which have been placed to 
the shipbuilders on the Clyde, the Wear, and other 
shipbuilding centres. This, in its turn, has contri- 
buted very largely to the activity of the iron trade, 
and, as continually expanding traffics of the home 
railways show, the home trade of the country 
remains excellent. Consequently, traders and 
the very wealthy have either been able to em- 
ploy their money in developing the business in 
which they have themselves engaged, or have been 
able to lend their surplus balances upon first-class 
security to traders who are able and willing to pay 
a much higher rate of interest for the accommoda- 
tion than could be obtained from the higher class of 
investing securities. The small operator for the 
most part is rarely satisfied with a security which 
does not offer a reasonable prospect of appreciation 
in the capital value, whereas the great investors 
are usually more intent upon the security of their 
capital than the rate of interest obtainable. Con- 
sequently, while investment business proper has 
been slack owing to the greater attractions that 
have been offered in other directions, uncertainty 
regarding political developments, accentuated by the 
war now in progress between the United States and 
Spain, has deterred all but the most reckless 
speculators from engaging in operations where the 
element of risk comes in to any appreciable extent. 

Although several of the great Joint Stock and 
other banks have this week, as they usually do 
towards the end of the half-year, called in a portion 
of their outstanding loans for the purpose of making 
as good a show as possible in the half-yearly state- 
ment, this year the effect of the policy has hardly 
been felt, so small is the demand for money and so 
easy is the general condition of the market. Day-to- 
day money, at the beginning of the week, remained 
at the figure which we quoted in our last issue, 
namely, about } per cent. The effect of the various 
demands which come upon the market at this 
season of the year has caused a further rise of } per 
cent., and in some cases as much as 1} per cent. 
and even 1} per cent. is paid for short accommoda- 
tion. But practically it may be said that those 
in really first-class credit can get what they require 
for about 1 per cent., or a very small fraction above 
that figure. The Bank of England directors on Thurs- 
day reduced their rate from 3 to 2} per cent. A move- 
ment next week had been confidently looked for, 
but as this is the last day of the half-year, a veduc- 
tion was scarcely anticipated. During the week 
gold on balance has come into the Bank, though 
there is still a considerable demand for Russia 
and Japan. 

Again, this week the India Council has been very 
successful in the disposal of its drafts considering the 
slackening in the stringency of the Indian Money 
Markets. Of course, the demand for drafts is largely 
owing to the immense sums which have had to be sent 
to India by those who have imported wheat from that 
country at the high prices which ruled until within 
the last fortnight. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the policy of the Indian Government with 
regard to the currency has very largely contributed 
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to the present money stringency. The extreme 
anxiety of the Government at Simla to raise the ex- 
change value of the rupee, while it has failed utterly 
in preventing imports of silver bullion into India, has 
prevented that bullion from being coined into rupees, 
and in that way has been a very powerful contributory 
cause to the high rates for money which have ruled 
for so many months past throughout the great 
dependency. The total applications of the market 
last week exceeded 129 lacs, and although the prices 
obtained were somewhat lower than last week, 
nevertheless they compare very favourably with 
the prices obtainable at this time twelve months 
ago, and in addition the Council was enabled later 
to make one or two special allotments at practically 
last week's prices. From the Ist April so far the 
total sales have realised more than £5,200,000 
sterling, as against a little under 2! millions sterling 
at the corresponding date last year. 

The official announcement that the Boards of the 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway and the South 
Eastern Railway Company have arranged an amalga- 
mation is of great importance to the shareholders of 
the two companies. The rivalry which has existed 
between these two companies has been disastrous to 
the Chatham shareholders, and detrimental to the 
interest of the travelling public. The insane policy 
of starting two trains for a similar and often 
identical destination at precisely the same hour 
from Victoria and Charing Cross, contributed in no 
way to the comfort of the travelling public, while it 
wasted the permanent way and rolling stock. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—There is no doubt that the mis- 
carriage of Sir William Harcourt’s attack upon 
the Ritualists is being magnified by a certain section 
of the party into an event of the first political 
importance. Indeed, it is not going too far to say 
that in many quarters it is regarded as having given 
the coup de grace to Sir William’s claim to the 
leadership of the Liberal party. The High Church 
Radicals are boiling over with indignation both at 
the matter and the manner of his robust onslaught 
upon them, and I see that the Standard of this 
morning seeks to work upon this feeling, and invites 
them to come over bodily to the only true political 
fold. On the other hand, though most Noncon- 
formists sympathise entirely with Sir William 
Harcourt’s opposition to those who are trying to 
rob the Church of England of its Protestant 
character, many of them think that the tone of 
his speech of Tuesday last was, to say the least of it, 
unfortunate. Finally there is the notorious fact 
that Sir William's leading colleagues are hardly 
in sympathy with the line he has taken—apparently 
without consultation with them. Mr. Morley showed 
by his speech on Wednesday that he is in open 
revolt against his leader in the House of Commons, 
and other politicians of equal importance, though 
they have not made speeches on the subject, have 
allowed it to be understood that they strongly 
deprecate Sir William's action. It is on these 
grounds that the attempt is being made to treat 
his retirement from the controversy as an event of 
far-reaching importance. 
Sunday.—The Observer gives what is apparently 
a very clumsy translation of an article in the 
St. Petersburg Viedomosti on the subject of English 
policy in the East. It is worth notice because it 
shows first the profound ignorance of Russian 
journalists, and secondly their bitter hatred of 
all things English. Sir Philip Currie—poor man— 
is represented by the scribe of the Viedomosti as the 
real author of the Armenian massacres, whilst 
Prince Lobanoff is treated as their champion. Now 
it is of very little real consequence to us what the 





editor of this St. Petersburg print may think or say, 
but it is to be borne in mind that a strong effort 
is being made to bring about a good understanding 
between this country and Russia. Many of us have 
joined most heartily in that effort. Clearly, how- 
ever, it is hopeless to continue it if there is no 
corresponding desire for a good understanding on 
the part of Russia. It almost looks as though 
for the present it would be better to abstain from 
talk of an entente cordiale, and to leave the relations 
of the two countries to our diplomatists. 

Monday.—Lord Hugh Cecil is not a man who 
likes to hide his light under a bushel, and his attack 
upon Sir John Gorst the other evening was almost 
worthy in its airy insolence of Lord Cranborne him- 
self. But though the sons of Lord Salisbury may 
gird at Sir John, the Prime Minister himself declines 
to move against him, and it begins to look as though 
the Vice-President would come off scatheless from 
the attacks of the Church party. The latter are, for 
the moment, more bent upon the annihilation of Sir 
William Harcourt than upon anything else. Much 
interest attaches to the proceedings at the next 
stage of the Benefices Bill, but as Sir William Har- 
court has not consulted his colleagues with regard 
to the measure, it is probable that he will not renew 
his action of last week, unless it be for the purpose 
of giving a fuller explanation of his motives than he 
has yet offered. 

Mr. Chamberlain, it is said, is exceedingly angry 
not only at the speech of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
but at the interpretation which has been put upon 
it by the Press. He would like, if he could, to 
obtain from Sir Michael some disclaimer of any 
intention to apply his sarcasms to the Colonial 
Secretary ; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
not encouraged the attempts of his colleague to lead 
him in this direction. Sir Michael, as everybody 
knows, is a man of strong opinions, who is not afraid 
to say what he thinks. What he thinks of certain 
of his colleagues is sufficiently well known already 
to many Members of Parliament, and he is hardly 
likely to wish to modify the language he used last 
week. 

Tuesday.—The work of the forward party in the 
Soudan is not, after all, to be stayed. Last night the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer mildly proposed that 
this country should bear the cost of the operations 
on the Nile, and remit the loan which was made to 


Egypt wader special circumstances two years ago. * 


The proposal was carried by a substantial majority. 
Of course, everybody saw that this was inevitable. 
But Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and his colleagues ought 
to have appeared on the Treasury Bench in white 
sheets. All the predictions made by Liberals two 
years ago, amd at which Ministers scoffed at the 
time, have now been fulfilled—all except one. As Sir 
William Harcourt reminded Sir Michael, the Liberals 
insisted that the expedition would go to Khartoum, 
and that Great Britain would have to pay for it. 
The Jingoes of the Treasury Bench jeered at these 
statements when they were made. Now they have 
to acknowledge that they were absolutely true. But 
upon one important point they can triumph over 
their critics. From the military point of view the 
expedition up the Nile has been a complete success, 
and this fact enables the Government to bear with 
fortitude the attacks of the Opposition. They have 
been saved, in fact, not by any merits of their own, 
but by the genius of Sir Herbert Kitchener and the 
valour of Tommy Atkins. Now they are carrying us 


still further into the region of adventure, and they | 


are doing so without a word of explanation being 
vouchsafed to the country. They evidently rely upon 
the fact that no Englishman likes to interfere with 
the Government when it is crossing a stream. Minis- 
ters are perpetually looking out for streams to cross, 
but the trick will become a stale one in course of 
time. 

This afternoon “ the Press” makes its bow to the 
public in a new capacity. Taking a leaf out of the 
book of our neighbours, the journalists of London 
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are coming before the world in the light of pur- 
veyors of entertainment in the sacred cause of 
charity. The greatest credit is due to those who 
have worked so hard to make the Press Bazaar of to- 
day a success, and no praise can be too warm for the 
lady to whose initiative the movement is due, and 
upon whoze indefatigable exertions its results mainly 
depend. I have rarely known a new idea take root 
so quickly or grow so vigorously as this lady's idea 
of a Press Bazaar has done. But if I am asked 
whether it is altogether a good thing for journalism 
thus to take corporate action outside its own arena, 
I own to having sundry doubts upon the subject. 
However, I am an old-fashioned and by no means a 
“new” journalist, and the very fact that I look 
with a certain degree of hesitation upon this new 
departure in Press activity may be the best proof 
of its wisdom. 

Wednesday.—Sir William Harcourt made a by 
no means unsuccessful apologia in the House of 
Commons last night. Indeed, he regained a good 
deal of lost ground by his speech. The fact is that 
if he made a mistake, first, in using the Benefices 
Bill as a lever against the Ritualists, and secondly 
in making use of language which provoked bitter 
retaliation on the part of those whom he attacked, 
his opponents have injured their cause by the 
violence of their speaking, and by the unfairness 
of their statements. Moreover the Protestant feel- 
ing in Eagland is still the predominant feeling. It 
is for this very reason that many good Protestants 
deprecate the needless raising of discussions on 
questions associated with Protestantism. They are 
so certain of their own strength that they do not 
see that any good purpose can be served by the 
introduction of angry theological and ecclesiastical 
squabbles into the political arena. But when those 
controversies have been raised, and when the 
“Protestant champion” has been exposed to a hot 
fire of criticism and abuse from those who are 
bitterly anti-Protestant, his own fellow-Protestants 
feel naturally disposed to rally to his support. All 
these influences have been at work during the last 
few days in the case of Sir William Harcourt, 
the result being that, although his movement of 


last week is still regarded as a yery bad piece of 


strategy, he is to a large extent rehabilitated in 
the opinion of the House of Commons, where 
there is very little sympathy with the anti- 
Protestant sections of the Church of England. 

Thursday.—Lord Salisbury’s speech last night 
was more optimistic than any we have had from him 
for some time past. Possibly his health is better ; 
whilst the settlement of West African affairs is 
undoubtedly something to the good. But nobody 
can say that there is any improvement in our 
position in China; nor, alas! is there likely to be 
any improvement whilst the present régime at the 
Foreign Office is maintained. Not to look ahead, 
and never to anticipate a danger until it is too late 
to ward it off, seem to be the prevailing rules at the 
Foreign Office just now, and I do not think that the 
Chronicle is wrong in interpreting the Prime 
Minister's speech as furnishing fresh evidence of the 
fact that the era of graceful concessions in China 
is not yet closed. There is, at all events, grave 
anxiety among Conservatives themselves as to what 
will happen next in the Far East. 

On the other hand, it is clear that Ministers have 
now taken a decisive step with regard to Egypt. 
The gift of nearly a million of money to the Egyptian 
territory is recognised by everybody as proof of 
the fact that evacuation is no longer to be thought 
of, and what is of importance is that France and 
the other Continental States seem to recognise this 
fact and do not complain of it. Whether there has 
been a transaction between ourselves and our neigh- 
bours in connection with the West African negotia- 
tions I do not pretend to know. But it is clear that 
on both sides of the Channel the permanency of 
our occupation of Egypt seems at last to be taken 
for granted. 





Friday.—The Durham election is the first bit of 
comfort that has fallen to the lot of the Ministry for 
many aday. Naturally the organs of the Govern- 
ment make the most of it. But they cannot really 
turn it to any serious account. Those who knew the 
condition of things prevailing in Durham were well 
aware from the first that the chances were against 
the Liberal candidate. Durham is one of those con- 
stituencies that love the see-saw; the public-house 
influence is great, and the teetotallers opposed Mr. 
Boyd. For all these reasons nobody was surprised 
at the result of the election, though it is naturally a 
disappointment for the Liberal party. 

The extreme restiveness of the rank and file of 
the Ministerialists was shown by two incidents 
yesterday. One was the criticism of the Globe upon 
Lord Salisbury’s speech, and the other Mr. Carson's 
rather bitter encounter with Mr. Butcher. As a 
rule the “items” on the Ministerial benches and in 
the Ministerial press are very meek and almost 
dumb; but occasionally they let the truth as to 
their real state of feelings appear. 





SCIENCE AND ART. 





Ever since some ill-advised Administration 
decided to unite under one incongruous title its 
provision for science and its provision for art, those 
two names have together formed a catchword which 
to most minds betokens failure and complaint. The 
blame, we believe, lies mostly with the name. 
Science and art are things, in some respects, so 
unsympathetic that to combine them under one 
department was to invite criticism from the first. 
* What,” the artist asks incredulously, .“ has the soft 
magic of art to do with the hard materialism of 
science?” ‘Is it conceivable,’ demands the scientist, 
“that the pursuit of the truths of nature can be 
helped by the illusions of art?’ The public, 
which has never understood the connection, has 
come, no doubt quite unjustly, to regard the 
Science and Art Department as something 
rather mysterious and second-rate, as some- 
thing vaguely bound up with Government grants 
and red tape and officialism, with unfinished 
buildings and waste-plots of land, as something 
thoroughly unsatisfactory both to the followers of 
science and to the votaries of art, as one of those 
abuses which are always with us, and which no 
Ministry finds the opportunity or the energy to 
mend. It must be admitted that successive Govern- 
ments have done little or nothing to remove this 
misconception. In spite of the general dissatisfac- 
tion, South Kensington has been left very much to 
look after itself. An excuse is found for the neglect 
of science in the fact that much the same neglect is 
shown to art. The result is that both of these great 
interests suffer, and suffer all the more, we cannot 
help thinking, from the artificial connection formed 
between the two. 

At the present moment the policy of muddle 
so long, unhappily, associated with South Kensington, 
is threatening to involve us ina fresh and serious 
mistake. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach lately made pro- 
vision in the Budget, out of that ample surplus to 
which the over-burdened taxpayer turned for relief 
in vain, for spending a sum of £800,000 on new 
buildings for the Science and Art Department. No 
one who has looked with shame on the ignoble 
dwelling where the treasures of the South 
Kensington Museum lie will grudge this resolution 
or its cost. But even this act of unwonted 
liberality is hampered by unfortunate conditions. 
There are two sites in South Kensington at the 
Government’s disposal. One is a piece of land on the 
east side of Exhibition Road, where there are already 
some inadequate science buildings, and the art 
museums and schools. The other is a piece of land on 


\ 7 HO shall say that there is nothing in a name ? 
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the west side of Exhibition Road, a piece of over three 
acres in extent, facing the Imperial Institute. The 
Government has both sites at its disposal. It pro- 
poses to make some fresh accommodation both for 
science and for art. It has £800,000 to spend. The 
men of science are unanimous in asking that the 
new science buildings shall be built upon the western 
site. In 1890 Parliament voted £100,000 for the 
purchase of this land. It was bought at a low price 
from the Exhibition Commissioners, expressly for 
the purpose of extending the science museums and 
schools. In 1891 Mr. Smith and Mr. Goschen 
pledged the Government of the day to use the 
ground for that purpose, and although that 
pledge has not yet been carried out, the pro- 
mise and arrangement stand. On the other hand, 
the artists, as their recent memorial to Lord Salis- 
bury shows, are equally unanimous in asking that 
the eastern site should be reserved for art, and that 
no further science buildings should be erected on the 
east side of the road, where all the space available 
is required for the purposes of art alone. One would 
think that, with all this ground available, with the 
two interests chiefly concerned unanimous as to its 
dispcesal, and with £800,000 to spend, it ought not to 
be diflicult for the Government to satisfy all the 
demands made on it, to bui!d a handscme house for art 
upon the eastern site, and to make at least a 
beginning of a home for science on the west. Yet 
this is apparently just what the Treasury declines to 
do. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach insists on spending all 
his money on the eastern site, in putting up 
buildings for science—in spite of definite promises to 
the contrary—where the scientific men don't want 
them, and in filling up the ground required for art 
extension by buildings to which the artists and the 
men of science equally object. 

It is difficult to imagine any reason for this 
perverse and unpopular course. Ever since 1871, 
when the Duke of Devonshire presided over a Royal 
Commission which reported in favour of allotting 
to science the vacant lands upon the west side of 
Exhibition Road, that site has been regarded as 
dedicated to the extension of scientific buildings, 
whenever the money to build should be forthcoming. 
The corollary of this arrangement was that the 
eastern site should be scrupulously reserved for art. 
For many years past Governments have acted on 
this theory, and if ever they have shown an inclina- 
tion to forget it, the men of art and science have 
stepped at once into the field, to remind them of 
their obligations and to secure a renewal of the 
pledges given. But now that the money is at last 
forthcoming, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach scatters these 
obligations to the winds, and proposes, in defiance 
of scientists and artists, to deal a damaging blow to 
the prosperity of both studies alike. We do not 
suppose that, in face of the public feeling, he will 
be able to persist in his resolve. But it shows how 
little consideration is given to the interests re- 
presented at South Kensington that such resolves 
should be taken and announced, and how unfortun- 
ate it is for London art and science that they should 
lie at the mercy of officials who may well happen 
to be indifferent to both. Considering that the 
South Kensington Museum requires even now more 
space for its beautiful collections, and that it is 
certain in the future to need more again, considering 
also that the Museum was founded to develop the 
industrial arts, and that adequate space for their 
development is becoming daily more and more 
essentia!, it is the worst economy to fill up the only 
land available for art extension with buildings for 
scientific purposes, against which the scientific men 
protest. Considering the large sum in hand already, 
and the enormous resources of the nation, it would 
be folly to put up a makeshift building, which 
satisfies no one, at a great expense. If both art and 


science cannot be satisfied out of the £800,000, let us 
spend the money, or most of it, on either art or science, 
and let the other study wait until we can afford to 
give it more. 


For our part, we believe that with 





proper management £800,000 is enough to do all 
that is now required for both. But, at least, let 
us do one thing satisfactorily, and then if more 
money be needed the nation will find what is re- 
quired. Let it be distinctly understood that of the 
two sites available, one is to be kept for science and the 
other left to art, and that the two studies are not to 
be forced into close quarters to hamper and embarrass 
each other, but to be invited to expand, each upon its 
separate lines. Then, when we have got a worthy 
building for our art treasures and schools upon the 
one site, let us turn our attention to forming a great 
College of Science on the other, and thereby remove 
an eyesore from South Kensington and from our 
efforts to develop science the well-deserved reproach 
of niggardliness and neglect. 


TWO CRITICS AND ANOTHER. 


——_+o2—_—_— 


NHE disposition to criticise men and books grows 
apace. After all,a text is a great assistance. 
It not only suggests, if it does not compel, a certain 
sequence of thought, or what may pass muster for such, 
but it dispenses with invention, and does not insist 
upon any originality of treatment. Emerson, Brown- 
ing, Matthew Arnold, Carlyle make easy texts for 
lucubration, but sermons are seldom worthy of their 
text. We frankly confess there is no description of 
book which fills us with gloomier forebodings than 
a volume of studies of authors. A bad novel has 
generally one partially redeeming feature—there is 
at least an effort after inventiveness; for the pure 
dull drizzle of the commonplace we confidently 
commend such a volume as the one which appears 
last on our list.° 
Mr. Hapgood’s book! is of a different character. 
It is clever enough and full of shrewdness. Mr. 
Hapgood, like old Mr. Featherstonehaugh in “ Middle- 
march,” has a great gift of disagreeable surmise. If 
he goes on cultivating this gift, by the time he is 
threescore he will have rubbed innumerable raws, 
and given pain to quite a considerable number of 
persons. For our part we have an old-fashioned 
aversion to elaborate character-sketches of living 
persons. They savour of indelicacy, a word which 
seems losing the horror that belongs to it. Individual 
traits of character, single absurdities, may indeed be 
seized upon both by the critic and the caricaturist ; 
defective methods of reasoning, limited visions of the 
future, are proper subjects for animadversion, but to 
seek to set down in black and white the whole man, 
to talk as Mr. Hapgood does of the “ Real 
Rosebery,” is to assume and presume too much. 
What Mr. Hapgood finds lacking in Lord Rosebery is 
unity. He is honest, frank, and generous, “ but there 
is no single Unifying conviction or conception.” What 
does Mr. Hapgood mean? It sounds rather like Pope’s 
ruling passion. Is it a matter of complaint against 
Lord Rosebery that, unlike that famous geologist, 
Professor Dingo, of European reputation, he does not 
in his hours of illness chip at the noses of his 
attendants with his hammer? Has Lord Salisbury 
any single unifying conviction or conception? Has 
the Archbishop of Canterbury? Has anybody? 
Heaven save us from the pedantic madman who 
would seek to square all his hopes, and faiths, and 
fears into a single syllogism! But, says Mr. Hapgood, 
Lord Rosebery has no faith, or passion, or kind of 
accomplishment. Poor fellow! How came he to be 
so afflicted? Mr. Hapgood finds it all in the little 
book about Pitt, and in some half-dozen speeches. 
For our own part (for we, too, would be honest, frank, 
and generous), we do not believe Mr. Hapgood knows 
anything at all about it. 


1 «* Literary Statesmen and Others.’’ By Norman Hapgood. London : 


Duckworth & Co. 


* «Emerson and Other Essays.” By John Jay Chapman. London: 
David Nutt. 
} “Leaders in Literature.” By P. Wilson, M.A. London: Oliphant, 


Anderson & Ferrier. 
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In his notice of Mr. Morley, Mr. Hapgood does 
not attempt quite so much, but he takes upon him- 
self a good deal more than a mere critic is justified 
in doing. It is not given to mortals to understand 
each other so easily as Mr. Hapgood thinks. You 
might live with a man for years, divide an inherit- 
ance with him, sit in the same Cabinet with him, be 
his confidential friend in hours of strain and stress, 
and yet not be one half so much at home with him 
as Mr. Hapgood thinks he is with Mr. Morley. Mr. 
Hapgood sets Mr. Morley out by metes and bounds, 
and then deplores the limitations he has himself 
imposed. We respectfully advise Mr. Hapgood to 
abate some of his pretensions. His ability and 
shrewdness are not to be denied, but a literary sense 
is not enough to unlock the secrets of the human 
heart. When he approaches Mr. Balfour, Mr. Hap- 
good becomes less confident. He admits he has 
never played golf with Mr. Balfour. Perhaps if he 
had he would not have hazarded the remark that 
religion is not an emotion with that eminent 
man. In dealing with the First Lord Mr. Hapgood 
chiefly confines himself to the style in which Mr. 
Balfour bas written his books. He does not think 
much of it, pronouncing it awkward, jerky, inaccu- 
rate, and inelegant. Here Mr. Hapgood is within his 
province, but he cannot give up what he conceives to 
be his critical right to construct the whole man from 
the style, and his conclusion is “that what there is 
of the author is attractive, but that the personality 
is not a very large one.’ Lord Rosebery, we were 
told, had no passion; it is sad to learn that Mr. 
Balfour bas very little, but it is comforting to be 
assured that it is in practical activity that his real 
strength lies. His books are “thin,” but he is a 
demon for Wei-hai-Wei. “ Cognosco stylum curiae 
Romane,” as the Italian observed when he found a 
dagger sticking in the small of his back. Who cares 
about the literary styles of our statesmen? We 
want them to stick daggers into the small of the 
backs of our rivals in trade. But though Mr. Hap- 
good’s ill-advised attempt to construct complete 
characters from his purely literary impressions has 
irritated us, we owe it to a most agreeable writer to 
say that the book, which contains many other things 
beside those to which we have referred, is well 
worth reading. The author is an American. 

So likewise is Mr. Chapman,’ and hence, perhaps, the 
prominence given to the American Plato, Emerson. 
Mr. Chapman is a true critic—he has the firm grip, the 
penetrating eye, the sharp knife, and the unfaltering 
courage of the trained craftsman. His enthusiasm 
is never at the expense of his judgment—he does not 
magnify his own personal likings into eternal laws, 
nor seek to dogmatise for posterity. The paper on 
Browning is wholly worthy of its subject. 


Unlike Carlyle, he (Browning) had something to give his 
disciples beside the immediate satisfaction of a spiritual need. 
He gave them not only meal but seed. In this he was like 
Emerson; but Emerson’s little store of finest grain is of a 
different soil. Emerson lived in a cottage and saw the stars 
over his head through his skylight. Browning, on the other 
hand, loved pictures, places, music, men and women, and his 
works are like the house of a rich man, a treasury of plunder 
from many provinces and many ages, whose manners and 
passions are vividly recalled to us. In Emerson’s house there 
was not a peg to hang a note upon—* This is his book-shelf, this 
his bed.” But Browning’s palace craves a catalogue; and a 
proper catalogue to such a palace becomes a liberal education. 


Again, 


Never was there a man who in the course of a long life 
changed less. The thoughts of his earliest poems are the 
thoughts of his latest. His tales, his songs, his monologues, 
his dramas, his jests, his sermons, are all upon the same 
theme. .... His nature was the simplest, the most positive, 
the least given to abstract speculation which England can show 
in his time. He was not a thinker, for he was never in doubt. 
He had recourse to disputation, but he used it like a lawyer 
arguing a case ; his sound are fixed from the start. 


What are we to say to this ? 


The distinctions between Browning’s characters, which to us 
are so vivid, will to others seem less so. Paracelsus and Rabbi 


Ben Ezra, Fra Lippo Lippi, Karshish, Caponsacchi, and 
Ferishtah will all appear to be run in the same mould, 


And to this ?—for, try as they may, critics cannot 
keep posterity out of their papers— 

Nor will posterity like Browning’s manners—the dig in the 
ribs, the personal application, and de fe fabula of most of his 
talking. These unpleasant things are part of his suecess with us, 
to whom he means life, not art. Posterity will want only art. 
We needed doctrine. If he had not preached, we would not have 
listened to him. But posterity evades the preachers (of the 
so and accepts only singers. Posterity is so dainty that it 
ives on nothing but choice morsels. 


“ Browning,” remarks Mr. Chapman, “ writes like 
a lion devouring an antelope.” It is a lively image. 

*“ His inability to reeast and correct his work cost the world a 
master.” “In the technical part of his art, as well as in his 
spirit, Browning represented a reaction of a violent sort.” His 
blemishes and savageries “ spoke to the hearts of men tired of 
smoothness and platitude, awd who were relieved by such a 
breaking-up of the ice.” ‘The nineteenth century would have 
to be lived over again to wipe these passages out of Browning’s 
poetry.” 

Even on the already well-worn theme of Louis 
Stevenson's style, Mr. Chapman excites the attention 
and stimulates the mind. There is one thing, he says, 
“ which young people do not know, and which they 
find out during the process of growing up, and that 
is that good things in Art have been done by men 
whose entire attention was absorbed in an attempt 
to tell the truth, and who have been chiefly marked 
by a deep unconsciousness.” Mr, Chapman combats 
with warmth Stevenson’s famous comparison of the 
Artist with the daughter of Joy, and his anger 
doubtless suggested to him the bitter comparison of 
Stevenson's varied tales to the vintage of Mephis- 
topheles, which, says he, we may be sure would not 
have stood a comparison with real wine. 

If, after finishing “Kidnapped” or “The Merry Men,” we 
take up “Guy Mannering” or “The Antiquary,” or any of 
Scott’s books which treat of the peasantry, the first impression 
we gain is that we are happy. ‘The tension is gone. We are 
in contact with a great, sunny, benign human being, who pours 
a flood of life out before us and floats us as the sea floats a 
chip. He is full of old-fashioned and absurd passages. Some- 
times he proses and sometimes he runs to seed. He is so careless 
of his English that his sentences are not always grammatical, 
but we get a total impression of glorious and wholesome 
life. . . If we return now to “ Weir of Hermiston,” we seem to 
be entering the cell of an alchemist. All is intention, all caleula- 
tion. The very style of “ Weir of Hermiston ” is English ten 
times distilled. 


We would quote more, but Mr. Moberly Bell has 
his eye upon us. A Copyright Convention is sitting. 
Literature has unfortunately become worth preserv- 
ing! Ideas are marketable commodities. To make 
public the contents of a book is alleged to damage 
its sale. Go then to Mr. David Nutt, thou sluggard ! 
and ask for Mr. Chapman’s book, and insist upon 
discount, as always did the great leader of the Liberal 
Party. Why a publisher who keeps a bookshop(and all 
publishers should keep bookshops) usually refuses to 
sell you his own publications on the same terms as 
you may buy them across the street is puzzling to 
the plain man. 








SOME SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 





By our SPECIAL HUMANITARIAN, 


N avery hot afternoon the service of humanity 
took me to the Oxford and Cambridge Sports. 
There was a baking temperature on the Underground 
Railway ina train full of people intent upon these 
sports. A gentleman next to me—or perhaps 
would be more correct to say that owing to the 
inhuman overcrowding he was sitting on my knee— 
was evidently an authority on these Olympian games, 
for he remarked for the benefit of everybody that 
the high jump was a sure thing for Oxford. “Cam- 
bridge has no jumping man this year,” he said, “so 
don’t put your money on Cambridge.” ‘ May I ask, 





sir,” I gasped, “whether you consider that high 
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jumping on a day like this is conducive to humanity?” 
“Don’t you be alarmed,” he replied. “ This hot 
weather is the very best for the muscles ; makes em 
supple.” I did not feel very supple at that moment, 
but abstained from saying so, lest he should think it 
unsportsmanlike to protest against the weight of a 
hot and alien human body on my knee in an under- 
ground box! 

Arrived at a house which overlooked the grounds 
where the sports were held, I found an excited 
company of ladies and a great display of light blue 


ribbons. “ We are all for Cambridge here,” said my 
hostess’s daughters. “You're for Cambridge, of 
course?" I did not like the tone in which this was 


put; it was needlessly fierce, and was accompanied 
by a glitter of the eye which suggested the instinct 
for blood. Indeed, what I observed that afternoon 
forced me to the painful conclusion that athletic 
struggles rouse a dormant passion of brutality in 
the feminine heart. I could see the faces of these 
young women set hard when Cambridge did not win. 
In the mile race one of the Oxford champions was 
soon exhausted, and retired to his tent. “How 
mean!’ exclaimed a fair creature who at any other 
time might have looked the embodiment of all that 
is soft and soothing in woman. “That's so like 
Oxford!” “When pain and anguish wring the 
brow,” I murmured, “a ministering angel—thou /” 
If, instead of the friendly encounters we were 
watching, those young men had been engaged 
in the deadly combats of the Roman arena, and 
an Oxford gladiator had fallen and appealed to 
the spectators against the sentence of death, I 
believe this girl would have turned down her thumb 
without the smallest pity. “I adore Cambridge 
blue,” she said; “it is the colour of heaven!” 
Heaven, from which mercy droppeth like the gentle 
rain! I might have cited on behalf of Oxford my 
favourite line in Byron, “Roll on, thou deep and 
dark blue ocean, roll!” (Have you ever noticed 
that it did roll on, thus testifying to the poet's im- 
mortal sovereignty’) But why invoke the elements 
in reproof of bitter partisanship? There was 
reproof enough in the fact that the dark blue pennon 
was nearly always at the top of the flagstaff. The 
gentleman who worked the trumpet, which was 
fixed like a telescope on a movable stand, must have 
been hoarse with bugling “ Oxford won”; and every 
time this mellow note was heard, my fair friend 
looked not merely daggers but a pack of artillery. 

There were schoolboys present who sought to give 
an academic flavour to the proceedings. One of them 
perched himself on the back of my chair, and talked 
familiarly of Cesar. Ceesar,I gathered, was a pal of his. 
“ And old Horace,” he added, “I like Horace—he is so 
easy.” “Yes,” I said doubtfully. “Ars celare—.” 
“Just so,” the young scamp interrupted, winking 
shamelessly. “ And also carpe diem!” I believe he 
had engaged me in scholastic talk while his com- 
panions stowed the swag in the tea-room, for the 
hostess came in presently, looking rather excited, 
and murmured something in a stage-whisper about 
the rapid disappearance of the strawberries. I did 
not take umbrage at this, though I had myself 
stolen twice downstairs, and consumed a good deal 
of fruit and several cups of tea—a strategy which my 
Horatian scholar must have detected. But the 
service of humanity demands much refreshment 
when your soul is harrowed by games. Besides, the 
last item of our earth-stained programme—lI say 
earth-stained because winners and losers were falling 
in swoons, and had to be succoured by the University 
ambulance corps—was the three-mile race, and to 
fortify myself for that I had needed all the susten- 
ance that strawberries and cream can yield. 

It was an awful spectacle—I mean the race, not 
my diversion with the cream-jug. For the mile 
race the competitors had run three times round 
the course. Thrice the winded cat had mewed. But 
now the course was three times three; six bare- 
legged champions pounded painfully along, while 
the callous on-lookers, who drew their breath with 





ease, criticised the limbs of this man or that, and 
chuckled as the pace killed the runners off one by 
one till only three held on. The winner and the 
second man dropped exhausted into the arms of 
their friends ; the third, who was the solitary repre- 
sentative of Cambridge at the finish, redeemed the 
honour of his University by holding enough wind 
to keep him on his legs, and so snatched a personal 
triumph even from defeat. He wore spectacles, 
and had other exterior symptoms of a vocation 
for the Church. Parsons in the crowd cried, “ Well 
done!" One of them, a mild-visaged curate near 
me, explained to a late comer that Cambridge had 
won the honours of the afternoon. “ But I under- 
stand that you have lost nearly all the events,” said 
the surprised visitor. “ Yes,’ replied the parson, 
with a far-away look, “but Cambridge, you know, 
always does best in the sports. It is historical.” He 
was perfectly happy and confident in his mixture of 
the past with the present (a favourite operation, I 
am told, with the clerical mind), and perhaps the 
young man in the spectacles, which are destined, after 
ordination, to glower benignly at congregations and 
wrathfully at Sir William Harcourt, is inclined to 
believe that the traditions of Cambridge made him 
the victor ! 

| have dwelt too long upon this painful scene ; but, 
as a candid observer, I must add that the costume 
of the judges, who were all in black, gave a ceme- 
terial air (I commend the adjective to Dr. 
Murray) to what was scarcely an occasion for rejoic- 
ing. I shall always have a vision of them kneeling 
as if in prayer—some pagan invocation of wing- 
footed Mercury—while the runners toiled and panted 
towards thetape. Could anything be more barbarie, 
especially toa humanitarian who could not run the 
length of the street with speed or beauty, to say 
nothing of dignity ? 

But as I write my eye lights gratefully upon 
the new regulations for the admission of cyclists 
into Switzerland. The Swiss authorities are humani- 
tarians. They cannot bear to think that cyclists 
may career over the Alpine passes, like Mrs. Pennell 
and her husband, that mountain peaks may be 
neglected, guides thrown out of employment, hotel- 
keepers shorn of their custom, if the adventurous 
spirit which breathes through the pages of Mrs. 
Pennell’s “Over the Alps on a Bicycle” should 
become an epidemic. The Pennells regard mountain- 
eering as the luxury of the rich; the poor and 
hardy cyclist is the real hero of the Alps, while it is 
only the sybarite who climbs the Matterhorn. 
Suppose every woman who visits Switzerland 
should push a bicycle up the steepest pass and 
“coast” fearlessly down the other side! Suppose 
the resentment inspired in the natives by this 
sight should prompt the traveller to pen these senti- 
ments: “ The.Swiss would never have had anything 
worth having but for the foreigner, and when they 
get a decent thing they do not know enough to take 
care of it. Swiss roads were built mostly by Napo- 
leon, and now that there are no Napoleons they are 
going to rack and ruin. Swiss mountains have all 
been climbed by Englishmen. Swiss hotels are all 
supported by Americans. And if it had not been 
for Gessler, a foreigner too, the people might never 
have had a music-hall hero like William Tell”! It 
is pure love of humanity which prompts the Swiss 
Customs to take rigorous measures to embarrass the 
bicycle when it flouts the glories of Switzerland and 
threatens the profits of some native industries ! 








THE CENTENARY AND “THOUGHTS” OF 
LEOPARDI. 





“ IACOMO LEOPARDI, “the young Job of poetry 
and thought in Italy,” as he was recently 
termed in Rome’s Senate House, is this week 
honoured with a centenary celebration. He was 
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born on June 29th, 1798, and he died on June 14th, 
1837. The same senator (Mariotti) who termed him 
Italy's ‘‘ young Job” added that, in his opinion, if a 
vote were taken on the question, it would be found 
that Leopardi was the poet of all time most dear 
to Italians, and his words were loudly applauded by 
the other senators. One must know one’s “Leopardi” 
with some thoroughness to see the grave import of 
such a declaration. 

It were a waste of energy sixty years after 
Leopardi’s death to pity him for his physical 
sufferings and personal misfortunes. That has been 
done to excess already. He misunderstood existence 
from a very early age; this seems the main differ- 
ence between him and many another human wastrel. 
Pascal reminds us that “the life is happiest which 
begins with love and ends with ambition.” Leo- 
pardi’s ambition when a mere boy led him to ruin 
his health irremediably in his father’s library—that 
quaint series of rooms which is still preserved as it 
was when young Giacomo studied in it. Love came 
to him afterwards, when it was too late. It then 
cursed, and did not bless, him. There is, of course, 
exaggeration in the phrase “ that long Passion week 
which lasted thirty-nine years,” used the other day 
by one of his devoted admirers in defending him 
against Lombroso’s scalpel. His childhood was 
happy enough; he enjoyed literary fame through- 
out the embittered short middle term of his career ; 
and during the final six years of his life he was free 
from pecuniary and domestic anxiety, and was tended 
affectionately by the Ranieris, brother and sister. 
Antonio Ranieri may not have been altogether the 
model friend he was for long after Leopardi’s death 
generally believed to have been; but the man who 
was wont to scatter flowers periodically on the 
boxes containing the poet's literary fragments in 
his keeping cannot have been wholly the selfish 
hypocrite he has been called. 

Seeing, then, that it is time to forget the merely 
personal history of Leopardi, one comes to the 
important question: Is Leopardi a poet and thinker 
worthy of being a nation’s idol? It may be said 
that this depends upon the nation. The national 
temperament in England and the national tempera- 
ment in Italy are wide apart. But, even then, there 
are certain robust qualities essential to all nations 
that aspire to play a bold part in the life of the 
world. Does Leopardi stimulate these qualities? 
To us of the North it seems that he does nothing 
of the kind. His sweet and morbid poetry may 
not be positive poison, but it is a dangerous nar- 
cotic. His irreligion has nothing to do with the 
matter. Under persuasible word of command, 
mortals face loaded cannon with alacrity and even 
joy; and tens of thousands who never go to church 
are happy, or at least contented, fathers of families 
and prosperous, capable men. But Leopardi as a 
poet has no ethical value. Rather, he saps the 
vigour of those who yield to his fascination. His 
refrain is always the same: however you view it, 
life is a wretched, paltry, and deluding experience, 
and you may only find relief from it in the imagin- 
ation. This is the burden of the message to Italy 
of Italy's favourite poet, and for two full genera- 
tions Italians have sighed in sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of it. 

And as of Leopardi’s poetry, so of most of his 
prose. There never were such stones offered as 
bread to hungry men as his famous “ Essays and 
Dialogues.” They captivate for their style. Here, 
indeed, they are perfect. Leopardi is still the Phi- 
dias of letters. But, one and all, these prose pieces 
are impregnated with the bitterness of despair; nor 
must it be be accounted a virtue in them that when 
they have coaxed you into a mood completely 
suicidal, they end perchance with an injunction to 
be brave notwithstanding, and to live out the allotted 
span of this “cursed life” with what courage you 
may. They all revel in a conviction of life’s vanity. 
Their humour, however exquisite, is that of a man 
on the scaffold steps, who has coerced himself into a 








belief that death on the whole is much the same as 
life, if not rather the better of the two. Sourer food 
for the nourishment of a young nation there could 
not be. 

Only in his “Thoughts” is Leopardi at all 
practical and therefore likely to be of help to his 
fellow-men. A man’s thoughts, moreover (using the 
word in the literary sense), especially if they are 
printed only after his death, can hardly fail to 
make up the truest obtainable presentment of him. 
They may be loose and shapeless, and from a critical 
aspect much inferior to his books; but they are 
himself more than any portrait, perhaps even than 
any verbal confessions, can be. They are the out- 
come of his mind in undress—unrestrained by the 
fetters of conventionality and without fear of 
consequences. It is possible to pose in one’s letters, 
but one’s “thoughts” are nothing if not genuine. 
This applies at least as much to Giacomo Leopardi as 
to other notable men. 

The “ Pensieri” comprise more than a hundred 
morsels of prose, varying from one line to fifty lines 
in length. There is, of course, much bitterness in 
them, but they also contain observations that deserve 
to be remembered. It remains to be seen of what 
value they are as aids to judicious living. Take the 
two following, for example. “Self-esteem is the 
basis of self-possession,” and “ No society pleases for 
long except it be that of persons by whom we wish 
to be held in increasing esteem. Women, therefore, 
who wish their society to give more than momentary 
pleasure should strive to become such that their 
esteem may be always desired.” Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman might have aired these sayings on any 
platform without giving offence. There is ethical 
worth in them both ; nor without an effort that need 
not be made can we discern in them a trace of the 
irony that one fancies must underlie all Leopardi’s 
“serious” utterances. In this next “ thought,” 
however, one does not know whether the author is 
in the pulpit or in the cap and bells and his more 
habitual sardonic smile. 


The popular saying that life is a comedy is above all con- 
firmed by the eternal difference between what the world says 
and does. And since in the present day everyone is an actor 
and no one a spectator, because all people speak alike, and the 
assumed tone of the world deceives none but children and 
imbeciles, it follows that the performance of this comedy of life 
has become an absurd and wearisome affair. It would therefore 
be an undertaking worthy of our century to transfuse sincerity 
into our actions, and to reconcile for the first time in human 
history the great quarrel between words and actions. And since 
experience has sufficiently shown that facts are immutable, and 
it is useless for man to seek the impossible, this quarrel might 
be reconciled by a method both unique and simple, though 
hitherto untried. This method is to change our words and, once 
for all, to call things by their proper names. 


Several of the “ thoughts” are devoted to a con- 
sideration of that curious impersonal bugbear, “ the 
world,” understanding the phrase in its social sense. 
They are all worth reading :— 


Jesus Christ was the first who clearly pointed out to men 
that eulogist and teacher of all hypocritical virtues, that 
slanderer and persecutor of all genuine ones, that antagonist 
of all inherent and real human nobility, that derider of every 
lofty sentiment (unless believed to be a sham), of every sweet 
affection (if held to be deep-rooted), that slave of the strong, 
tyrant of the weak, and hater of the unhappy, to which he gave 
the name of The WORLD—which name it has retained in all 
civilised tongues... . 

The world behaves like a woman towards great and 
ae men. It not only admires but loves them, 


ing enamoured of their greatness. Often, too—and herein 
again it resembles women—it loves such men the more they 
despise, ill-use, and alarm it. ... / A certain amount of 


brutality and extravagance pleases men, as in their lovers it 
gratifies women... . 

Women and the human race as a whole are gained by the 
same artifices: boldness mixed with suavity, disregard of 
rejection, constant and unabashed persistence—these are the 
attributes of success with women, as also with the powerful and 
the rich, with special majorities, nations, and centuries. As 
with women one must destroy one’s rivals and make a solitude 
around one’s self, so in the world it is necessary to overthrow 
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competitors and associates and make a road over their bodies; 
and in both cases one’s rivals are bested with the same weapons, 
of which the two chief are calumny and ridicule. He who loves 
women or the world with genuine, and not a lukewarm, love, or 
who places the interests of either before his own, will have little 
or no success. The world, like women, belongs to him who 
seduces and toys with it and treads it under foot. 


The next pensiero is typical of several others :— 


Unless I am much in error, in this century a person rarely 
obtains universal praise, except he initiate such praise himself. 
Such is the selfishness of men, and such the envy and hatred 
they bear one another, that in order to acquire fame it is not 
enough to perform praiseworthy deeds; it is necessary also to 
praise them, or, what comes to the same thing, to find a 
substitute who will announce and extol them unceasingly, 
shouting their merits into the ears of the public, who, by force 
of example, audacity, and perseverance will, in a measure, be 
coustrained to echo such praise. 


These are fair specimens of the wisdom of the 
stricken poet of Recanati, that borgo selvaggio 
whose inhabitants, if they think of his centenary at 
all, must do so with strangely mixed feelings. It is 
not cheerful wisdom. The pensieri as a whole 
instruct the reader that the world is a hard and bad 
place of which, however, it is advisable, for very 
existence sake, to make the best. Herein, of course, 
Leopardi’s philosophy of life does not differ from 
other stoical systems. It has also some aflinity with 
Christian doctrine. Leopardi would fain have the 
novice who cannot afford to dally all his days with 
the sweet illusions of fancy early initiated into the 
mysteries and tricks of mundane society. Armed 
with the world’s own weapons, he must resolutely 
face his fellow-men in life’s arena. He must not be 
weak ; and it were better to slay an opponent than to 
spare him unless he can afterwards be safely turned 
to account. The man who soonest understands these 
things and acts on his knowledge will have the best 
chance of succeeding among his fellows. The youth 
who looks to the pensieri for a bright illumination 
of his enthusiasms will be disappointed and worse; 
for Leopardi teaches him only that his enthusiasms 
are a mark of his ignorance of life, and that he cannot 
hope to live the common life, which alone is con- 
venient, until he has crushed those very aspirations 
which are the glory of his youth. 

One may well be sorry for Italy if Leopardi the 
philosopher is as dear to her sons as Leopardi the 
poet. The man who as a youth himself declared that 
mediocrity gave him a mortal chill ends by lauding 
mediocrity as the most desirable of gifts. 





CUCKOO LORE. 





A* exceedingly interesting announcement respect- 
P ing the way in which the cuckoo sometimes 
deposits her egg in the nest of the duped foster- 
parent has just been made in a journal devoted to 
sport and natural history; and, what is still more 
important, the fact is confirmed by the testimony of 
two independent witnesses. In a thick growth of 
ivy against a building was a pied wagtail’s nest, 
containing five eggs, on which the hen was sitting. 
A cuckoo was seen flying round, as if making ob- 
servations ; and after resting for a while on the roof, 
the bird flew down to a path just below the nest. On 
the path the egg was laid ; the cuckoo took it in her 
bill and carried it up to the nest, the owner of which 
resented her efforts to deposit it therein. In the 
scuffle one of the wagtail’s eggs was broken and the 
sitting bird driven away; thus the cuckoo was 
able to intrude her egg, and so impose on another 
bird the duty which should be her own, but which 
the species long ago abandoned. This would 
seem to be the general habit of the cuckoo in 
introducing her egg into the nest of her dupe. 
The reason for this procedure will be apparent, if 
one considers the size and situation of the nests 
selected—generally those of small passerine birds— 


in this country, chiefly the meadow pipit, pied wag- 
tail, hedge sparrow, sedge warbler, and reed 
warbler; for, as Professor Newton has pointed out, 
it would be an absolute impossibility for a bird of 
the size of the cuckoo to lay her egg while sitting in 
the ordinary way. Stevenson, in his “Birds of 
Norfolk,” had already come to the same conclusion ; 
which is supported by the authority of Howard 
Saunders and Seebohm. On the other hand, Brehm 
believed that when possible the cuckoo laid her egg 
in the nest; but, as pointed out above, this must be 
rarely enough. Bechstein, writing from hearsay, 
certainly not from observation, says that it is 
wonderful to see what delight birds show when a 
female cuckoo approaches their abode: “ The little 
wren, for example, when brooding over its own eggs, 
immediately quits its nest on the approach of the 
cuckoo, as though to make room to enable her to 
lay her egg more commodiously.” Which is exceed- 
ingly like nonsense. 

The first evidence obtained in this country of the 
habit of the cuckoo laying on the ground seems to 
be that recorded by Macgillivray of two Scots lads, 
who, while tending cattle on their father’s farm on 
June 24th, 1838, saw a cuckoo alight on a hillock near 
them. It picked up an egg in its bill, and hopped 
down among the heather. The lads followed it and 
saw it put its head into a titlark’s nest, in which, 
when they examined it, was a newly-dropped cuckoo’s 
egg lying by the side of an egg of the titlark. 
In 1851 additional evidence was obtained by Mr. 
Harper, the curator of the Hospital Museum in 
Norwich. As most people know, in Norfolk 
cuckoos are abundant. Stevenson says that in the 
district of the Broads they are particularly numerous, 
the nests of the various small birds among the sedges 
and luxuriant herbage on the marshes “ being easily 
accessibleas lying-in hospitals tothe most improvident 
and reckless of mothers.” It was not, however, 
in the Broad district that Mr. Hunter met with 
his experience, but between Norwich and Thorpe— 
one of the most lovely bits of river scenery to be 
met with in East Anglia. While looking out for 
specimens, Mr. Hooper saw a cuckoo sailing overhead 
with something in its mandibles. The bird alighted, 
still carrying its load, and when he got within range 
he fired. It was evident that the cuckoo had been 
carrying its egg, and he believed that the bird was 
searching for a nest—probably of a meadow pipit—in 
which to deposit it. In 1865 Mr. Rowley contributed 
to the sbis some very interesting particulars which 
had come under his own notice, and stated, as the 
result of his experience, that traces of violence and 
a scuffle between the owner of the nest and the cuckoo, 
at the time of deposition of her egg, are often 
apparent. And this is confirmed by the latest 
testimony on the subject. 

The habit ef depositing the egg on the ground 
and carrying it in the bill to the nest of the foster- 
parent may be taken as an answer to the charge of 
egg-sucking which has been brought against the 
species, and which is embodied in the old nursery 
rhyme— 


The cuckoo is a fine bird, 
He sings as he flies, 

He brings us good tidings, 
He tells us no lies. 


He sucks little birds’ eggs 
To make his voice clear, 
And when he sings * cuckoo ” 
The summer is near. 


Cuckoos have beenshot with eggs in their bills,and 
it has been hastily concluded that the birds carried 
themoff toeat. Butthe eggs were, no doubt, theirown. 
And when the shells of eggs belonging to the duped 
foster-parents are found on the ground below the 
nest, there is little doubt that they have been 
turned out in the struggle between the parasitic 
bird and her dupe, and so broken. There is some 
slight evidence that cuckoos have been detected 
carrying an egg from a nest in which one of 
their own bad been left; but “there is nothing to 
prove that the cuckoo meant to swallow its spoil.” 
Some ten years ago the keepers on the moors near 





Penistone were said to be destroying the cuckoos, on 
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the ground that they fed upon grouseeggs. At that 
time Mr. Harting challenged the statement, and 
asked—of course in vain—for evidence. 

The parasitic habit of the cuckoo in depositing 
its egg in the nest of other birds and leaving it to 
be hatched and fed by foster-parents has been 
known from very early times. It is, of course, in 
direct opposition to the habits of most birds, which 
are tender and affectionate parents, often perilling 
and even sacrificing their lives in defence of their 
brood. How the habit arose is uncertain, and 
the most experienced ornithologists can only offer 
plausible suggestions as to its origin. It is beyond 
question that some birds will hatch strange eggs— 
whether laid in their nests or introduced by human 
agency—the «u/s ¢étrangers or Stief-Eier of French 
and German experimenters; nor are they always 
particular in what nests they deposit their own. 
That two wild-ducks will lay in one nest is well 
known, though they do not share the duty of incuba- 
tion. Eider-ducks and shieldrakes have a somewhat 
similarhabit. But, according to Olafsen, two eider will 
sometimes take turns in sitting on a common stock of 
eggs, or even brood side by side. Pheasants and 
partridges often lay together, and in last week’s Field 
was an account of a pheasant chick hatched out by a 
partridge; while another correspondent told of a 
nest near Barkway in Hertfordshire in which were 
found eggs of the English partridge, red-legged 
partridge, and pheasant (thirty-six in all). These, 
however, were bad, owing, as he thought, to the 
old birds quarrelling about the nest and, in conse- 
quence, none of them sitting. To this practice of 
promiscuous nesting must be added the fact that it 
is by no means certain all birds recognise their own 
eggs. Professor Newton, in suggested explanation 
of the fact that the hedge-sparrow will complacently 
brood a robin’s egg quite unlike her own, says for 
aught we know to the contrary she may be colour- 
blind. Which may explain how it is that South 
African cuckoos, the eggs of which are white, can 
intrude them into the nests of birds which lay 
coloured eggs. Mrs. Barber, in a letter to Layard, 
the author of “Birds of South Africa,” says that 
she used to amuse herself by changing the eggs 
in all the nests she met with. The owners 
seldom left their nests, but took to the strange eggs, 
and, unless the habits were remarkably different, 
they would blindly rear up the young just as they 
would do young cuckoos. One of the most amusing 
cases of substitution is that recorded by Booth. He 
had taken some buzzards’ eggs, and wishing to decoy 
the old birds back to the nest, put in “ two imitation 
eggs, made up of balls of heather tied tightly in 
pieces of rag.” The trick was successful, and both 
birds were shot. The facts being established that 
some birds do drop their eggs, so to speak, at 
random, and that all birds cannot distinguish their 
own eggs from those of others (or, as in the case of a 
hen and a china nest-egg, or of Mr. Booth’s buzzards, 
from something which is not an egg at all), we are in 
a position to follow the drift of Professor Newton's 
suggestion that a bird which through inadvertence 
or any other cause adopted the habit of casually 
dropping her eggs in a neighbour's nest might 
thereby ensure a profitable inheritance for endless 
generations of her offspring—that is to say, by 
so doing she might relieve them of the wearisome 
duties of incubation. Most people will agree that 
the presumption that the parasitism of the cuckoo 
arose in some such fashion is not only plausible, 
but probable. 








THE DRAMA. 





“RAGGED Rosin.” 
\ R. LOUIS PARKER'S Ragged Robin, a prose, 
pe but not prosaic, paraphrase in (intermittent) 
Dorsetshire dialect of M. Richepin’s drama in verse, 
Le Chemineau, gives us the idealisation of the 





tramp. The history of Victorian letters abounds in 
born tramps. George Borrow, Laurence Oliphant, 
Sir Richard Burton, Robert Louis Stevenson, at 
once occur to the mind as typical representatives of 
this class. And so we are prepared for the romantic 
demi-semi-literary tramp at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
who has some book-learning, can turn a rhyme and 
sing a song. After all, the troubadours were only 
refined tramps, and it seems quite natural, therefore, 
that Ragged Robin should be something of a trouba- 
dour. By sedentary dwellers in cities a hero of this 
kind is sure of a welcome, without too closea scrutiny 
of his credentials. Life a perpetual walking tour! 
It is the haunting dream of thousands of us who 
are stifled every day in the Underground between 
our “eligible suburban residence” and the office. I 
fancy the tramp is, on the other hand, an unaccept- 
able hero for the people who rub shoulders with him 
in the flesh, the occupants of the casual ward, the 
patrons of the doss-house. They know him to be a 
poor creature, a skulker, an amateur of the “ soft job,” 
and—like his prototype Autolycus—a picker-up of 
unconsidered trifles—other people's trifles, which 
can be turned into cash at the nearest pawnshop. 
Clearly, then, the romantic tramp is a_ sheer 
convention, a literary “wanity”; and _ it 
was inevitable that Ragged Robin should be 
a conventional play. For such a play verse— 
which is itself a convention — was the appro- 
priate vehicle. But there are a thousand reasons 
—not to mention the others— why an English 
dramatist of to-day dares not venture upon verse; 
and, failing the convention of verse, the convention of 
dialect is no doubt the next best expedient. Hence 
the ‘‘Darsetshire” Ragged Robin, with its broad 
vowels, its softened sibilants, its idioms—“ Zo long!” 
“He hit I,” “’Tis zo, and zo’tis.” I do not suppose 
that you will easily find this lingo in the Dorsetshire 
of actual life; but you will find it in the pages of 
Thomas Hardy. Did I not say it was a convention? 
And its conventional character is emphasised by the 
capricious way in which it is used by the players at 
Her Majesty’s. Mr. and Mrs. Tree employ it very 
sparingly—merely as an amusing contrast to West- 
End English, and, as it were, to prove that 
“ Todgers’s”’ can do it when it likes. Mr. Charles 
Warner abandons it very soon for the curious nonde- 
script lingua franca of the stage-rustic. Only the 
contingent entrusted with the “comic relief” talk 
it consistently. Both in matter and manner, then, 
the play is a hodge-podge of conventions. 

The primary, the governing convention, so to 
speak, is that the tramp’s nostalgia for the high 
road is to be allowed to outweigh all other con- 
siderations. Attempt to fix him, to bring him into 
relation with the idea of “ hearth and home,” and 
he either works mischief or pines away. Ragged 
Robin adopts each alternative ir succession. In the 
first act he basely deserts a womsn whom he has 
seduced—that would be our view of his conduct if 
we were notin the realm of romantic convention. 
But as he refuses a heavy bribe from Farmer Stokes 
to stay and make an honest woman of poor Alison, 
and as he trolls a merry song as he trudges off, we 
do not think of his baseness ; we only regard him as a 
morally irresponsible tourist with engaging manners. 
Twenty years and more elapse, and our interests are 
for a time shifted to the next generation. The tramp 
has tramped clean out of Alison’s life; she is married 
to an honest stay-at-home villager, Jan Perrott, now 
threescore-and-ten and half-palsied, and their son 
Jack loves Nanny, the daughter of old Farmer 
Stokes. He is a very disagreeable old farmer, who 
drives Jack from his door and gives Jan Perrott 
another stroke of palsy by reviving old scandals. For 
of course Jack is not Jan’s child, but the long- 
vanished Ragged Robin's. Evidently it is now time 
for Robin to reappear, to learn that he has a son, 
and to reveal the violent (if belated) workings of 
the paternal sentiment in the heart of a romantic 
tramp. The expected duly happens—and our old 
theatrical friend the voix du sang is heard at 
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the fitting moment. What! his boy is unhappy ? 
Old Farmer Stokes is obdurate,is he? Well, we'll 
soon put all that to rights! And the tramp, who is 
an adept in (among other things) “ white magic,” so 
works upon the superstition of the farmer as to 
terrify him into accepting Jack for a son-in-law 
forthwith. A final act of the purest convention 
(snow, Christmas carols, and all) shows us the young 
generation happily married, and old Jan Perrott 
dying in his chair consoled by the thought that at 
last Robin will marry Alison. But the nostalgia of 
the high road has the last word; the tramp, feeling 
that he is not made for family life, shoulders his 
wallet and grasps his staff, and goes out into the 
Ewigkeit. 

As Robin is a purely artificial character, it seems 
illogical to complain that Mr. Tree presents him 
with excessive artifice. The truth, of course, is that 
what is artificial in matter needs all the more 
disguise under a manner of naturalness, of spon- 
taneity—and it does not get this disguise from Mr. 
Tree. His hilarity and devilmaycaredom are forced ; 
he gives me the impression of a well-bred, highly 
cultivated gentleman masquerading in rags. Mrs. 
Tree, too, is a trifle over refined for the village wench 
Alison, but her quiet dignity in the later acts is very 
well done. Mr. Charles Warner is of great value 
to the play in the somewhat melodramatic part 
of Jan Perrott; Mr. Franklyn McLeay is good 
as the superstitious farmer; and there are capital 
** Darsetshire” interludes by Mr. Perceval Stevens 
and Gerald Du Maurier. The young lovers—Mr. 
Waller and Miss Millard—scarcely count. For many 
tastes (mine, at any rate) the most grateful and 
abiding recollection of the play will be the Dorset- 
shire scenery—rolling cornfields with a glimpse of 
church towers and orchards with apple and lilac in 
full bloom. A. B. W. 








THE OPERA. 





HE non-Italian character of the establishment 
once known as the “ Royal Italian Opera” was 
strikingly exhibited on Tuesday evening, when for 
the first time this season the work of an Italian 
master was played, with a most brilliant vocalist, 
educated in all the best traditions of the Italian 
school of singing, as the leading personage; with an 
inferior French tenor in the character of tenor and 
lover, and a second-rate Dutch baritone in that of 
heavy father, whose part it is to prevent the course 
of true love from “running smooth.” The opera 
was Verdi's Traviata; the prima donna Mdme. 
Melba ; the tenor M. Bonnard; baritone, M. Albers. 
Mdme. Melba, without entering into any question 
of wsthetics, has determined to sing no more in 
the operas of Wagner; partly because the music 
is, according to her own judgment and feelings, 
injurious to her voice, partly because it gives her 
no opportunity of displaying her marvellous qualities 
and talents as an executant; for, with a voice of 
much natural beauty, she has acquired a facility of 
execution such as no other operatic singer of the 
day can boast of. Scale passages, trills, and other 
ornamental devices must be sung in absolute per- 
fection if they are to be sungat all; and nothing can 
exceed the finished style in which they are given by 
Mdme. Melba. Better still, she sings with fine 
expression and in dramatic scenes with true emotion. 
La Traviata has its traditions like other operas of 
nearly fifty years’ standing; and one of them is that 
while the other characters wear the costumes of 
the early part of the eighteenth century, Violetta, 
the heroine, attires herself according to the very 
latest fashions of the day. When the work was 
first brought out it was regarded as what it really 
is—La Dame aux Camélias converted into an 
opera; and both male and female personages 
appeared in modern garments. But men wear- 
ing the coat, waistcoat, and trousers of our own 





time look absurd in opera; singing what they have 
to say, and emphasising much of their discourse by 
conventional operatic gestures. It was found neces- 
sary, therefore, to throw back the work a century or 
so. But the prima donna preferred keeping to the 
fashionable costumes of the hour; and thus it 
happens that, with the exception of her English 
morning frock and her flower-adorned country 
hat of the second act, Violetta disports her- 
self in Paris-made ball dresses of the most recent 
types, while her lover, her lover's father, and these 
gentlemen's numerous friends are all arrayed in the 
picturesque dresses of a bygone age. The prima 
donna lives for the moment ; and none of the newest 
fashions can for her be too new. Leonora in // 
Trovatore is just as modern as Violetta in La Traviata ; 
though the action of the former work takes place in 
the Middle Ages. Wagnerian opera is taken more 
seriously. What would be thought of a singer who 
presumed to play the part of Eva in the Meislersinger 
attired as a “ girl of the period ” ? 

Mdme. Melba has only been engaged this season for 
three performances ; and one of these she has already 
been given. She has yet to appear as Lucia in Doni- 
zetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, and as Rosina in Jl 
Barbiere. There is no likelihood—indeed, no possibility 
—of Mdme. Melba being adequately supported in 
either of these works; which is rather unfair both to 
Mdme. Melba and to Italian opera, as a form of art. 
The star system, once so prevalent at our dramatic 
theatres, has never been cultivated in connection 
with Italian opera. All the important works of the 
Italian school have three or four leading parts, each 
of which must be filled by a leading singer; and in 
England, as in other countries of importance, it has 
always been the custom to play them with a very 
complete cast. Given otherwise they are scarcely 
worth hearing. 

Next season—and the present one has only some 
three weeks more to live—it is said that the 
subscribers, who in England furnish the equivalent 
of the foreign manager's “subvention,’ will make 
representations in regard to the undue prominence 
which (according to them) has been given this 
year to the works of Wagner. If so, other sub- 
scribers will, we may be sure, make representations 
in an opposite sense. The applause on the Traviata 
night was far from excessive; and, though it 
was ineffectively represented as a whole, yet even 
the scenes in which Mdme. Melba was so brilliant 
and so fascinating passed without any very 
enthusiastic marks of approbation. It has been 
pointed out before now that Wagner, even when he 
does not give the attentive listener the fullest 
satisfaction, yet spoils him for the enjoyment of 
any inferior strains. To hear Wagner's music without 
attending to it in the closest manner is to doom one- 
self beforehand to unconquerable, unextinguishable 
weariness. But this habit of strict attention, once 
acquired, will be applied to the works of light and 
comparatively frivolous composers as well as to 
those of Wagner; and thus tried they will, in most 
cases, be found wanting. Wagner, whatever else he 
may have done, has killed all other composers; and 
many of his contemporaries have lent themselves to 
their own destruction by deliberately imitating him 
—thus bringing upon themselves the fate of Marsyas. 
Everyone would like to hear new Italian operas of 
merit, if they were ever brought out. But their 
production seems to have come to an end. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“MR. TOLLEMACHE’S ‘GLADSTONE.’” 


Sre,—In an article in THe Speaker of the 25th inst. under 
the above heading, I read: “Newman, who passed for a 
theologian, declared that it were better for the universe to be 
swallowed up in destruction than for one human soul to be lost 
by the telling of the most venial untruth.” One inference that 
may be drawn from the statement quoted is that Dr. Newman 
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was of opinion that a human soul may possibly be lost merely on 
account of “the telling of the most venial untruth.” Kindly 
allow me to say that anything imputed to Dr. Newman from 
which such an inference could be drawn cannot rightly be 
attributed to him. The statement, therefore, made in the 
article, as correctly quoted, is not accurate. Of course, I do not 
mean to attribute to THE SPEAKER a wilful misrepresentation. 
In a certain view of the matter, indeed, Dr. Newman’s statement 
—in his own words—as to what the Catholic Church holds with 


reference to the enormity of the evil actions of an individual, is 
far more extreme than that attributed to him by Tae SPEAKER, 
as may easily be verified by reference to p. 384 of the “ Apologia 
pro Vita Sua” (Longmans, 1864), but this does not make the 
——_ from THE SPEAKER accurate. May I ask to be 
orgiven for expressing my disappointment and pain (as one 
who loves the memory of a noble character) because of the slight 
sneer (I am sure not intended, but yet unequivocally expressed 
contained in the article, and in the words “who passed for a 
theologian”? I think the history even of the Church of England 
in these latter days gives proof enough that he was not quite an 
amateur either in theology or philosophy.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, T. J. Hunt. 


Eland House, Lavender Hill, S.W., June 25th. 


(Mr. Hunt seems to miss the intensifying effect of the figure 
ealled meiosis.—Ep. SPEAKER. } 








PAINTER AND MYSTIC, 





IN MEMORY OF Sirk E. BuRNE-JONEsS. 
5. 


ao. love once chose the darkness fair 
A's For secret dwelling-place and nurtured there 
To dwell in life as in a temple strange 

A soul of light who saw within the range 

Of Beauty's sense 

Love’s mystic life intense : 

He worshipped Beauty in her secret place 

In Heart’s desire but most in Pity’s face. 


9 


For his high quest the earth became a fane; 
Beneath his hand new birth had love profane, 
With Music’s body, the fair organ pipe 
When breathing sound—his spiritual type. 
Tht song of songs 
His vision’s effluence throngs 
And in his missal at the Easter feast 
Are found shapes blithe—fish, lizard, bird and 

beast. 

3. 

All gorgeous forms convened he to God's City 
And there he throned the Woman in her pity. 
He dwelt in courts of love like cloistered soul 
Or one who sails when North-sea breakers roll 
Who counts land-stars 
Across those grim white bars 
And smiles. But when he drew creation's spheres 
With sevenfold might, his dream was blest with 


tears. BLANCHE WARRE CORNISH. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


——_«.—_ — 
“EVELYN INNEs.”—II. 


\ E all know that it is the exception which 

proves the rule; or, as Mr. Moore prefers to 
put it, that “it is the variation, not the ordinary 
specimen, that is most typical; for the variation 
contains the rule in essence, and the deviation 
elucidates the rule.” Mr. Moore makes this perfectly 
just remark when he introduces us to Sir Owen 
Asher, his heroine’s first lover, a baronet and an 
amateur in music. “In his revolt against the 
habitual pleasures and ideas of his class,” says our 
author, “ Sir Owen became more explanatory of that 
class than if he had acquiesced in the usual ignorance 
of £20,000 ayear.” Very true; so true, indeed, that I 
wish to transfer Mr. Moore’s general proposition from 
one of his characters to another, and apply it for the 





moment, not to Sir Owen Asher, but to Evelyn 
Innes. 


We found, a fortnight ago, that the moral idea of 
Mr. Moore’s book was this: No human being can 
continue to sin against his conscience. We may 
convince ourselves by argument that a certain 
course of conduct is permissible; but if the con- 
science, the subtle inner sense, be not convinced, 
we shall find no abiding happiness in that conduct ; 
we shall weary of it, loathe it, discover in time 
that we cannot persist in it. This is what Mr. 
Moore, unless I totally misapprehend him, under- 
takes to illustrate by the story of Evelyn Innes. 
The conduct to which she commits herself is simply 
this: She becomes the mistress of Sir Owen Asher. 
For a time she is satisfied, happy; then conscience 
begins to reassert itself. At first she does not 
rightly understand her own malaise, and for lack 
of comprehension it drives her to a second experi- 
ment in irregular love. But this again fails to 
satisfy her, and at length conscience takes the 
definite (though not necessarily final) shape of 
religious injunction, and she casts off her lovers 
and seeks refuge in a convent. 


I said, a fortnight ago, that such a story must be 
moral if presented with seriousness and truth. Mr. 
Moore’s seriousness is not in question, I believe ; but 
about the truth of his presentation of the story, I 
do not feel by any means so sure. Let it be granted 
that the exception proves the rule, or that “ it is the 
variation, not the ordinary specimen, that is most 
typical; for the variation contains the rule in 
essence, and the deviation elucidates the rule.” We 
do not want Evelyn Innes to be an ordinary speci- 
men of her sex. She will be the more significant for 
being a variation. Still, if she be meant to illustrate 
the rule, she must be a frve variation, not a freak ; 
and her deviation must be a true deviation. 


Now it is here that she baffles me. She baffles 
me in the first hundred pages, and by reason of this 
difficulty I am never quite able to get on terms with 
her. She has the accusing conscience afterwards— 
and a plenty of it. But in the beginning she is not 
instinctively chaste. To put it down rightly, Mr. 
Moore does not appear to me to have so much as an 
inkling of the strength of chastity with which all 
but the quite abnormal women start equipped. By 
hypothesis Evelyn is normal enough to have a 


conscience in this, and a conscience which 
afterwards exacts heavy compensation for her 
trespass. Then it seems to me that to give 


full moral as well as artistic weight to these 
reproaches, the original trespass should have been 
less careless and easy, the native instinct more tena- 
cious in defence. For I would urge that in any 
woman sufficiently normal to be instinctive in her 
deviation from the normal, chastity is an instinct, and 
a strong instinct. And we are not dealing with an 
irresponsible creature, a Manon Lescaut, but with a 
woman keenly alive to responsibility. Therefore, 
while in most respects I find Evelyn Innes a true 
woman (and, let me add, a captivating and amiable 
woman), on this one point she seems to have the 
blunter feelings of a man, and to be scarcely recog- 
nisable as feminine. For instance, she actually 
discusses with her father the probability of her 
running off with Sir Owen Asher, the probability, 
to put it erudely, of her seduction. I confess 
I felt this scene as a slap in the face. I can imagine 
& man discussing with a friend his prospective un- 
chastity ; but I cannot imagine a woman doing this, 
at any rate a woman so sensitively minded as 
Evelyn. It appears to me rather that she would 
strive until the very last to hide the prospect even 
from herself; that though the fascination might 
prevail in the end, the warring instinct would yet 
be so strong as to refuse until the very end to 
admit the possibility of defeat. An argument may 
be extremely effective, but by the mere fact of 
employing argument you admit that your views 
are open to discussion: and by the mere fact of 
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arguing with her father, Evelyn admits a possibility 
which (as I suggest) no woman would admit until 
it had passed from possibility into fact. She would 
be cherishing, you may say, a pitiable fallacy. Of 
course she would: but this simply proves the 
strength of the defensive instinct; and it is on 
behalf of this instinct that I appeal against Mr. 
Moore's portraiture. 


He may answer that he weakened the defensive 
instinct, that he minimised his heroine's struggle, 
deliberately. I have no right to put arguments into 
his mouth; but I can conceive his explaining that he 
did this expressly to lay greater stress on the subse- 
quent indignation of conscience; which avenges 
none the less severely because the original trespass 
was lightly committed and without any real com- 
prehension of its gravity. In this view conscience 
not only rebukes Evelyn; it has first of all to 
awaken the sense that she has sinned at all. As 
I read the later development of the story, I admit 
that a great deal may be said for this view. 
Her relations with Ulick Dean reveal her as a 
woman who has lost her moral bearings: the 
needle, so to speak, is swinging wildly before it 
settles and points to that religious conception of 
moral duty in which at the close of the book she 
finds rest, or at any rate rest for the time. I would 
answer, however, that if this were Mr. Moore's 
purpose, he has missed it to some extent by making 
Evelyn from the first an introspective young 
woman, with a habit of answering, or at least 
facing, the questions which her temperament raises. 
My objection is that she yields to Sir Owen lightly, 
but not ignorantly or in confusion of mind; without 
obstinate resistance, but not without a clear concep- 
tion of what she is doing. Again, that scene with 
her father is a stumbling-block to me. Weare not 
presented to an unthinking or heedless girl, but toa 
remarkably heedful one, whose intelligence is wide 
awake though her instinct of resistance is unnaturally 
torpid. In short, on one point this serious and 
strenuous book reveals a failure in perception. 


But it is a serious and a strenuous book for all 
that. Of late years Mr. Moore has achieved many 
things, and among them (if it may be said without 
presumption) the genuine respect of his fellow- 
craftsmen. I know not what effect the action of 
Messrs. Smith and Sons may have on the popularity 
of this book ; but at least Mr. Moore has earned, and, 
I believe, has been given in a degree that must 
content him, the respect of all who know how 
respectable it is in an artist to give his best and 
nothing short of it, to make sacrifices for an excellence 
which (however contemptible to jumping amateurs 
and affable after-dinner men) is to him a matter of 
sincere concern, and to follow with simplicity 
whithersoever his convictions lead him. They have 
led Mr. Moore into some queer places ; but somehow 
these accidents seem steadily to increase his dignity. 

A.T.Q C. 
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WORDSWORTH’'S RELIGION. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE CHARGE OF APOSTASY AGAINST 
WorpswortH. By William Hale White. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 

HE charge of apostasy —where the recreancy is not 
interested—can be made not plausibly only, but 
irrefutably, against any man who thinks for himself. 

Only the impenetrably dense hold unmodified to the 

close of life the views implicitly accepted in their 

childhood, since life is the great teacher, and time 
the great innovator. “Time,” as Bacon says, speak- 
ing on this subject, “is the greatest innovator ; and 
if Time alter things to the worse, and wisdom and 
counsel shall not alter them to the better, what 
shall be the end?” Life, again, is a school, and only 
a dunce leaves school as he entered it, his mind and 





horizon unwidened. But, beside the lessons of life 
and the innovations of time, there is a third factor 
to be reckoned with in taking account of the 
“apostasy” of men whose after-greatness reflects 
importance upon the callow judgments of their 
youth. “We are all born,” as Schiller says, “in 
Arcadia,” with an extravagant belief both in our- 
selves and in our fellows—in the perfectibility of 
human nature, and in our power to perfect it; and 
the effect of our disillusionment is reactionary and 
pessimistic. And this is truer of poets than of 
meaner men : 


We Poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness. 


These causes together explain and excuse Words- 
worth’s change—where there was a change—of 
political principle; but, as Mr. Hale White proves to 
demonstration, there was no such change in the 
matter on which the charge of apostasy is chiefly 
founded—the French Revolution. Wordsworth stood 
for the Revolution when the Revolution stood for 
freedom: but when it stood for naked and un- 
mitigated despotism he showed an_ unshaken 
consistency by opposing it. Indeed, he himself 
puts his vindication unanswerably in a letter to 
Loch : 


I should think I had lived to little purpose if my notions 
on the subject. of government had undergone no modification. 
My youth must in that case have been without enthusiasm, and 
my manhood endued with small capability of profiting by 
reflection. If 1 were addressing those who have dealt so liber- 
ally with the words “ renegade,” “ apostate,” ete., I should retort 
the charge upon them and say, “ You have been deluded by 
places and persons, while 1 have stuck to principles. I 
abandoned France and her rulers when they abandoned the 
struggle for liberty, gave themselves up to tyranny and 
endeavoured to enslave the world. I disapproved of the war 
against France at its commencement, thinking—which was 
perhaps an error—that it might have been avoided; but, after 


Buonaparte had violated the independence of Switzerland, my 
heart turned against him and against the nation that conid 
submit to be the instrument of such an outrage. Here it was 


that I parted, in feeling, from the Whigs, and to a certain degree 
united with their adversaries, who were free from the delusion 
such I must ever regard it) of Mr. Fox and his party that a 
safe and honourable peace was practicable with the French 
nation, and that an ambitious conqueror like Buonaparte could 
be softened down into a commercial rival.” 


When, however, Mr. Hale White attempts to recon- 
cile Wordsworth’'s theological views as expressed, 
not at different times, but contemporaneously in 
different poems, he is in inextricable difficulties. 
“Wordsworth,” writes Crabb Robinson, “ defended 
earnestly the Church establishment and even said he 
would shed his blood for it"’; but he was, as the old 
joke has it, rather a buttress than a pillar of the 
institution, supporting it from the outside, not from 
within, since he never darkened a church door in his 
own country. Nor was he in the least disconcerted 
when twitted with thus successfully dissembling his 


love. “He always was true to his Poll,” like Mrs. Sé. v 


John Wood's Mormonite sailor ; for did he not write 
the jejune “ Ecclesiastical Sketches,” interpreting the 
Church services? But what interpretation of the 
Church's creeds or services can canonise Burns :— 


For he is safe, a quiet bed 
Hath early found among the dead, 
Harboured where none can be misled, 
Wronged, or distrest ; 
And surely here it may be said 
That such are blest. 


And oh! for thee, by pitying grace 
Checked ofttimes in a devious race, 
May He, Who halloweth the place 
Where man is laid, 
Receive thy spirit in the embrace 
For which it prayed! 


Sighing, I turned away; but ere 
Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear, 
Musie that sorrow comes not near, 
A ritual hymn, 
Chanted in love that casts out fear 
By Seraphim. 
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And it was the Holy Ghost Himself, asserts the 
poet, that dictated to him Fox's “ Nunc Dimittis "— 
Fox, whom no Church would pronounce exemplary 
in life or death. 


A Power is passing from the earth 

To breathless Nature’s dark abyss ; 

But when the great and good depart, 
What is it more than this— 

That Man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet again to sod return ? 

Such ebb and flow must ever be. 

Then wherefore should we mourn ? 


Christiane, though not Churches, would admit 
there was hope in the death of Burns and of Fox; 
but only such a churchman as Wordsworth could 
hold without a misgiving of inconsistency that 
there was no hope whatever in death. “ Not once, 
but a hundred times,” writes the poet, “have the 
feelings of the following sonnet been awakened by 
the same objects seen from the same place ”"— 


I watch, and long have watched, with calm regret 


Yon slowly-sinking star—immortal sire 

So might he seem) of all the glittering quire ! 
Blue ether still surrounds him—yet—and yet; 

But now the horizon’s rocky parapet 

Is reached, where, forfeiting his bright attire, 

He burns transmuted to a dusky fire— 


Then pays submissively the appointed debt 

To the flying moments, and is seen no more. 
Angels and gods! We struggle with our fate, 
While health, power, glory from their height decline, 
Depressed ; and then extinguished: and our state, 
In this, how different, lost Star, from thine, 

That no to-morrow shall our beams restore ! 


What is this but the forlorn thought expressed 
more finely by Catullus ?— 


Soles occidere et redire possunt 

Nobis, quum semel occidit brevis lus, 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
What Church doctrine remains, then, for her 
laureate of the “ Ecclesiastical Sketches "’—of the 


Incarnation, of the Atonement, of Baptismal Regene- 
ration — to “shed his blood for"? The truth is, 
Wordsworth at his highest inspiration was a 
Pantheist and held these doctrines of the Churches 
in what Peter, in ‘The Tale of a Tub,” called “an 
allegorical and mythological sense.” He agreed with 
Revelation, as he agreed with any other of his 
advisers—Coleridge, Lamb, or Southey—only in so 
far as the oracle agreed with him. Indeed, in a 
striking passage quoted by Mr. Hale White in his 
interesting ‘ Examination,’ Wordsworth suggests 
that Revelation is like such an adviser, whom we 
think wise because he agrees with us: “The subject 
requires me here to make a plain avowal, that, for 
my own part, it is to me inconceivable that the 
sympathies of love towards each other which grow 
with our growth could ever attain any new strength, 
or even preserve the old, after we had received from 
the outward senses the impression of death, and 
were in the habit of having that impression daily 
renewed and its accompanying feeling brought home 
to ourselves and to those we love; if the same were 
not counteracted by those communications with our 
internal Being which are anterior to all these ex- 
periences, and with which Revelation coincides, and 
has through that coincidence alone (for otherwise it 
could not possess it) a porer to affect us.” 


FIGHTING THE MASHONA. 


WitH THE Mountrep INFANTRY AND THE MASHONALAND 
FreLp Force, 18%. By Lieut.-Colonel E. A. H. Alderson. 
London: Methuen & Cc. 


MorE unsatisfactory fighting than that which is 
here described has seldom fallen to the lot of British 
troops. Perched upon fissured and nearly inaccessible 
rocks, the Mashona kraals were awkward places to 
enter ; and their defenders, after keeping up a brisk 
fire on the troops as they approached, invariably 
disappeared underground, into caves where they 





could not be followed, and out of which there was 
no means of drawing them. The fissures served them 
for loopholes. One officer had his left arm nearly 
blown off by a shot fired through a crack in the 
rock up which he was climbing. A private, who had 
climbed into China’s kraal, was walking across it 
“ when ‘bang’ went a rifle fired up through one of 
the cracks in the rock underneath his feet. The 
bullet entered the upper part of the underneath side 
of his thigh, and, going upwards, inflicted a most 
horrible wound, from which he died some eight days 
afterwards. Poor lad! a nice, fresh, typical Eastern 
Counties boy he was. That this sort of way of being 
wounded did not make them show signs of ‘ jumpi- 
ness’ says a great deal for the nerve of the young 
soldier. But in this kind of work, and in all kinds of 
chancey and go-ahead work, the young soldier 
seems better than the old.” As Colonel Alderson 
elsewhere puts it: ‘“ We were like people out 
rabbiting without a ferret and without a spade, 
when every rabbit has a gun, which he lets off every 
now and then from some fresh, unexpected, and 
unseen bolt-hole’’! The bullets of the natives were 
of a miscellaneous kind; one man had the stopper 
of a Worcestershire sauce bottle lodged in his cheek. 
Sometimes grain was secured or cattle captured, but 
in most cases there was nothing to ve done but to 
burn the huts and come away. 

Raids of this sort make rather poor material 
for a substantial volume, and Colonel Alderson owns 
that he had no thought of writing a book until the 
accounts of the fighting in Matabeleland made him 
ask himself, “Why not Mashonaland too?” But 
if the tissue of the book is inevitably somewhat 
thin, there is a good deal of interesting detail about 
the organisation and employment of mounted 
infantry, the local troops, and the various diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome. It took six days 
to disembark a force of 380 men with 284 horses 
at Beira, and on the march to Salisbury this small 
column, with its 45 waggons, was often drawn out 
to a length of four to five miles, giving tempting 
opportunities to any enemy more enterprising than 
the Mashonas. On reaching Salisbury, Colonel Alder- 
son found himself at the bead of 1,500 Europeans, 
mainly local levies; but there was work to be done in 
all directions, and his movements were much 
hampered by want of supplies and _ transport. 
Among the local troops thers were some excellent 
soldiers. One officer, ‘‘ Maori” Browne, had not only 
seen service in New Zealand, but as a Papal Zouave, 
and against the Sioux in America, and the Galekas, 
Zulus, and Matabele in South Africa. But the settlers 
generally were a restive set, with little idea of 
subordination or self-sacrifice. They had formed a 
Defence Committee, which “ resolved” what ought 
to be done, and when it was not done passed another 
resolution that “such inaction on the part of 
Government, and disregard of the deliberately 
expressed opinion of the people, is calculated, in a 
crisis like the present, to cause serious trouble 
between people and Government.” Those who served 
as “ volunteers” had to be paid ten shillings a day, 
besides being clothed and fed; and when they were 
set to build forts they claimed that that was outside 
their contract. The Salisbury newspapers, especially 
the Nugget, a cyclostyle paper, denounced Colonel 
Alderson and Judge Vintcent as “‘ peace-at-any-price 
men” when they tried to come to terms with the 
natives. A Salisbury innkeeper charged Sir Frederick 
Carrington and the four officers of his staff £250 
for eleven days’ board and lodging; “ but then it 
must be remembered that they always had eggs for 
breakfast, and occasionally had chickens.” 

The book is genially written in a careless, collo- 
quial style, and has the benefit of a number of 
sketches, most of them by the author. Three of the 
chapters are by subordinate officers who had charge 
of particular operations. There is a good map and 
an index, and an appendix gives details of all the 
patrols sent out, and all the casualties to white men, 
whether in action or otherwise. 
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THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT OF THE PAST. 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS TO ENGLAND (Social England Series). 
By W. Cunningham, D.D. London: Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 

THE question of nationality attracts so much atten- 

tion now that this book, written as it is in a 

popular style, will probably find many readers. 

The newspapers and magazines teem with common- 

places about “ Anglo-Saxon enterprise,” “ the inborn 

vigour of the race,” and other well-worn phrases, 
full of meaning for many a sober citizen who has 
never troubled his head about the problems which 
puzzle ethnologists. We have, of course, reason 
enough to be proud of the place we have taken 
among the nations. From the time of Elizabeth 
onwards the English people have shown an extra- 
ordinary power of expansion and development, and 
the growth of our commercial empire during the 
last two centuries, which has spread a rich civil- 
isation over the globe, is a fact in “ Weltgeschichte” 
of no mean significance. But whence came the 
springs which originally set in motion all this 
remarkable activity and industrial resource? On 
that point Dr. Cunningham has much to say in this 
volume, and many of the facts he puts before us 
may well cause a shock of surprise to the un- 

enlightened patriot. The wider effects of immi- 

gration he wisely leaves out of view. National 

characteristics are pretty strongly marked, but the 
attempt to trace them to their sources is one to baffle 
the most astute of philosophical historians. Not but 

what Dr. Cunningham occasionally indulges in a 

little speculation of this kind. He remarks that “if 

English workmen are more self-reliant than their 

Continental brethren, it is, partly at least, because 

of the great benefit societies which they have 

built up by their own efforts.’ And these societies 
are all the more important because they formed the 
germ of trades unions. Friendly societies, he goes 
on to tell us, originated in the plans adopted by the 

Elizabethan colonies of refugees for the maintenance 

of their poor, which were first imitated by native 

Englishmen in the eighteenth century. 

The “alien” has come to us in many guises, and 
for widely different reasons, so that any attempt at 
classification leads to somewhat strange results. 
There is a want of unity in his subject which all Dr. 
Cunningham's ability cannot remove; nor can the 
reader avoid a feeling of the grotesque when he finds 
a military invasion like the Norman Conquest placed 
in the same category as the casual influx of foreigners 
in the reign of Elizabeth. As regards motives, the 
swarms of Normans, Picards, Burgundians, Flemings, 
and others who came with William or followed in 
the wake of the Conquest, were, to a great extent, 
drawn to our shores by a love of adventure or a 
vague spirit of enterprise, whilst during the latter 
period the principal—if not the sole—motive was 
the desire to secure religious toleration. During the 
later Middle Ages, on the other hand, we were 
visited by merchants and artisans from all parts of 
Western Europe, who came hither with some 


These gloomy relics of the past Dr. Cunningham 
attributes to the Flemish mercenaries who were so 
largely employed by the Norman kings, and did not 
all leave the country when they were bidden to quit 
it by Henry Plantagenet. Writing of a later age, Dr. 
Cunningham gives some picturesque details about 
the German colony at the Austin Friars established 
by Edward VI. Mrs. Dingham van der Plasse made 
a little fortune by teaching the Court ladies how to 
starch their ruffs, whilst William Boonen introduced 
coaches and became coachman to Queen Bess herself. 
Among facts of more commercial importance one 
worthy of special notice is the establishment of the 
cotton manufacture, which seems to have taken 
place between the sack of Antwerp in 1585 and 
the year 1635, a period within which the population 
of Manchester rose from ten thousand to twice 
that number. It is, indeed, difficult to find 
any branch of industry set on foot during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in which the 
hand of the foreigner cannot be traced. The gentle 
art of gardening and the very ungentle art of 
slaughtering enemies are alike indebted to the alien. 
The office of “ provider of the King’s instruments of 
war,” instituted by Henry VIII., was occupied by 
aliens during four reigns, and gunners and armourers 
from France, Germany, and the Netherlands estab- 
lished themselves in Southwark and Blackfriars. 
Under the early Stuart sovereigns, when the rela- 
tions between England and Holland were very close, 
not only was the formal Dutch garden introduced, 
encouraging a taste which had hardly existed before, 
but improvements were made in tillage, chiefly 
through the introduction of root crops and artificial 
grasses and the use of manures, the importance of 
which became manifest in the next century. We 
have become more self-dependent now, but perhaps 
we may still ask ourselves whether this lesson from 
the past ought not to make us more tolerant of the 
immigrants whose exceptional skill in various crafts 
is acknowledged by those who raise the loudest 
outcry against them. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


Tue History OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWway, 1845-1895, 
By Charles H. Grinling. London: Methuen & Co. 
THERE are many people—and the present writer 
must admit that he is one of them—to whom the 
history of a great railway is as interesting as that of 
a great statesman. The striking conception, the 
struggles of promotion and construction, the constant 
fight to gain access to new sources of traffic, the 
swift strokes of policy, the plots and alliances, 
the rate wars and competition in facilities, have 
employed some of the keenest minds of the century 
both in England and America, whether as directors, 
managers, or lawyers. In such a story there is 
plenty of incident, combined with the sustained 
interest which is excited by the record of human 
progress. Mr. Grinling has traced, with industry 
and accuracy, the history of one of our trunk 





definite industrial or financial object, and suc- 
ceeded so well in their aims that the account of 
their fortunes is in large measure a summary of our 
economic history during the period. 
care little for such matters will find more to interest 
them in other parts of the book, though, indeed, it 
is throughout mainly of economic (in a less degree 


of political and social) influences that Dr. Cunning- | 


ham treats. He has, however, much to record which 


must come home to those whose imagination carries | 


them back into the life of bygone ages. It is 
interesting to know who the men were that built 
the thousands of parish churches which are one 
of the chief beauties of our country side. They 
were mainly the work of Norman and Flemish 
masons, a@ symbol of the new spirit of religious 
devotion which centred in Rome, just as the stone 
fortresses, which rose on the site of Saxon earth- 
works, told of the progress of Continental feudalism. 


Those who | 


lines to the North, and has incidentally given usa 
sketch of railway politics during half a century. 
| Perhaps he dwells too much on the Parliamen- 
_ tary side of the struggle, including not merely 
| the great Committee fights, but some of less moment, 
| which needlessly interrupt the general narrative. 
| We should like to hear more of the growth of 
| population and mechanical improvements in railway 
| working, though these, of course, are not quite 
neglected. Mr. Grinling would probably urge, in self- 
defence, that the history of the Great Northern has 
been mainly Parliamentary. It began as a rival line 
from North to South, breaking up the North Western 
monopoly ; it has had to struggle against three other 
successive imitators, trying to share the rich traffic 
between the industrial North and the metropolis. 
| Thus the very conditions of its existence have turned 

the attentions of the Great Northern Board to the 
| fights of the Committee-rooms. 
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It began well. There is nothing finer in rail- 
way history than the struggle of Edmund Denison 
for a direct road from the West Riding to London 
against all the opposition of “ King Hudson.” He 
was so entirely right in his central idea—that 
traffic is bound, sooner or later, to come by the 
shortest route. And he had such opposition to 
face! The coalition of the London and North- 
Western, the Midland, and the Eastern Counties, 
under Hudson, was in itself seemingly overwhelm- 
ing. Then there were the difficulties of the money 
market, the competing claims of different routes, 
and the heavy travelling north of King’s Cross. All 
these difficulties Denison overcame, to Hudson's 
sorry discomfiture, and if he did, as he admitted, 
some things as a railway chairman which he would 
have hesitated to do as an individual, the excuse 
must be the hotness of the fight. He was a stubborn, 
hot-tempered, masterful and successful man, who 
thought he could treat with contempt “ accusations 
of repudiation, and appeals to moral feeling, and 
such slip-slop as that.” The Great Northern got to 
King’s Cross, and reduced the price of coal from 30s. 
to 17s. a ton, and the time needed for running to 
Scotland by hours. What is more, the Great 
Northern was, when Mr. Denison left it, financially 
the most successful railway in the kingdom. 

Why, then, has the Great Northern not been 
equally successful since Mr. Denison’s day? It is 
still a great railway, but its 600 miles of line are 
trifling when compared with the North-Western or 
the Midland. It has seen two trunk lines authorised, 
running into North London, and in each case the 
motive for constructing the new line has been 
dissatisfaction at the accommodation and other 
advantages given by the Great Northern to its 
independent feeders. Mr. Grinling thinks it has 
been since 1858 too pacific. This is, perhaps, scarcely 
an adequate explanation. Sometimes it might have 
fought with advantage when it remained quiescent ; 
but perhaps it might have bought to even better 
advantage than fought, On the question which 
divided Mr. Baxter, the famous solicitor, and 
Mr. Denison—as to whether the Great Northern 
ought not to have bought up the South Yorkshire 
—we venture to think Mr. Baxter was right. It is 
true that South Yorkshire, being further from 
London than the Derbyshire pits, and nearer to 
valuable local markets, was not so good a source 
for London coal traffic as the Midland district was. 
But by neglecting to purchase the South Yorkshire 
the Great Northern failed to get such control over 
that part of its traffic as to enable it to make fair 
terms with the Midland. Hence the friction with 
the Midland, which only ended when the latter 
came to St. Pancras. Nor was this all. The South 
Yorkshire was purchased by the Sheffield, and its 
coal traffic became a principal inducement to the 
Sheffield Company to promote the new trunk line 
to London, the effect of which, as a competitor, 
the Great Northern has still to feel. While 
spending millions, far away from its terminus, on 
the lines of the Cheshire Committee, in neglect 
of Mr. Denison’s rule about traffic finding the 
shortest route, his successors were extraordinarily 
neglectful about feeders and connections in the 
West Riding itself. Most of the Great Northern 
lines north of Doncaster were pioneered by Mr. 
Trevor and his successor, Mr. Beswick, and the Com- 
pany was actually forced into taking them. The 
most signal instance of neglect was the neglect to 
secure running powers to Manchester. The Great 
Northern worked for years in harmony with the 
Sheffield, helped the Sheffield out of its difficulties 
when it had scarcely rolling stock to make up a 
decent train, and spent vast sums on the Cheshire 
lines under Sheffield influence. There were number- 
less occasions when it could have exacted running 
powers over the Sheffield to Manchester by asking 
for them. Yet so completely was the point over- 
looked that Lord Colville, the Chairman, actually 
supposed that his Company had running powers. 





Finding how the facts were, the fear of losing access 
to Manchester so alarmed the directors that they 
withdrew their opposition to the Sheffield Bill for 
extension to London in order to obtain the powers 
which they might have got for nothing years 
before. 

The Great Northern Board have also shown less 
enterprise in forming their London connections than 
might have been expected. Mr. Grinling speaks of 
the “suburban incubus,” and the extraordinary 
growth of London along the Great Northern line. We 
venture to take the view that London has grown less 
in that direction than might have been expected, 
and that the Great Northern has been largely to 
blame. It is a curious fact that, taking the Bank as 
the centre, London has spread least over the district 
served by the three trunk lines to the North. Go by 
the main road to Sevenoaks, and bricks and mortar 
stretch to the twelfth milestone from London 
Bridge; go along the South Western towards 
Richmond, and the story is much the same; so to 
the eastward, where the Great Eastern serves. 
But west of the Great Eastern the green fields 
begin to come in nearer to the heart of the 
city, until beyond Highbury, in Hendon and 
Finchley, there is a rural district lying along the 
Great Northern, within five or six miles of Charing 
Cross, though this district is one of the best 
suited for residence in the circle of suburbs. 
We have only to compare Barnet with Croydon to 
see the difference between north and south. The 
Great Northern failed to give aid at the critical 
moment to the Metropolitan, which might have 
allowed it to make Moorgate Street a really import- 
ant terminus. Access to Broad Street was only 
obtained by giving the North London running 
powers over the Great Northern line. Finsbury Park 
Station was almost made by chance. The electric 
line from Finsbury Park to the City, for which 
powers were obtained so long ago, has not been 
commenced yet. The Great Northern might have 
had the most profitable suburban traffic of any 
London line if it had shown half the activity in 
serving the London public which it has shown in the 
fight for traffic to Scotland, which is of much less 
importance. We are glad to know that under Mr. 
Jackson's chairmanship the suburbs are not to be 
neglected. Though we have not been able to agree 
with all his conclusions, Mr. Grinling has earned the 
gratitude of all who are interested in railways by his 
excellent book. 


VIEWS OF PERSIA. 
TurovuGcH Persta on A Srpe-Sappie. By Ella C. Sykes. 
With Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. London: 
Innes & Co. 


THis is a spontaneous record of a spontaneous 
journey. The East called with an indefinable charm. 
The opportunity to respond to the call came and 
was gratefully welcomed. The journey did not 
disappoint expectations. The journey done, out of 
pure love of ruminating the happy experience the 
traveller has written and published its record. To 
other justification for its existence than the pleasure 
of its production the book makes no claim, and 
it were well if the ever-increasing swarms of new 
books could plead as good a justification. Penned by 
an English lady moving in the best London circles, 
the book is written under the exhilarating sense of 
happy release from London and its ways and 
standards. Not that the authoress was affected by 
anything like Byronic sickness of the English 
capital. On the contrary she is one of its best 
products, and happily at home in it too. Her sense 
of life is, however, not limited to London, and in 
this publication she gives spontaneous expression to 
her cordial appreciation of a life in every respect 
remote from that of London. All the more may the 
book be specially commended to those whose horizon 
hardly extends beyond the fashion of our metropolis. 
In the distant East the presence and influence of 
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our traveller well maintains the credit of London. 
And so long as our country continues to produce 
women who unite with the latest culture the taste 
and capacity of primitive life, the vitality of England 
is still not exhausted. 

The chief charm of the book is its uniform gaiety. 
The record everywhere breathes the traveller's high 
spirits and registers a maximum of healthfulness. 
She exults in the sense of freedom in the return to 
nomadic life, and revels in the enjoyment of the 
pure, bracing climate. You travel day after day 
across vast plains, patched only with withered scrub, 
such as at nightfall will have to do duty for firewood. 
In prospect, however, there is always some range of 
superb and gaily coloured hills, dipped in azure blue, 
wooing one on with irresistible attraction. Day by 
day the sun's rays shine down out of a heaven 
scarcely ever flecked with a cloud, and the ideally 
pure atmosphere shows every fissure and seam 
in peaks lying miles off. Blowing free and un- 
contaminated across the desert the air exhilarates 
like champagne, and, taking the bad with the good, 
the buoyant wayfarer finds it happiness to be alive. 
Every evening you are presented with a sunset 
of indescribable splendour, and, though it is only 
between the lines the reader gets a glimpse, the 
book is steeped in the influence of the vision. 
Here are no trains or steamboats to run after, no 
crowded hotels to put up at. Your caravan stops 
where and when you will, as long as you will. Each 
new day is a new picnic. So dependent as the 
traveller is on his horse and so much in its company, 
the two come to feel like inseparable friends. He 
does not make his own bed at night till he sees his 
horse comfortably wrapped up. At the first sound 
of his master’s footstep the horse on his side 
whinnies his friendly salutation. The solitude is 
medicinal and refreshing. Alone in the vast desert 
your individual consciousness becomes well-nigh 
absorbed in nature. Conceit clears away in the wide 
open that is bound in by remote encircling peaks 
manifoldly shaded with madder and mauve and 
sharply silhouetted against the intense blue of the 
cloudless vault. Hushed is all bustle and din and 
the scramble after money. You have the boundless 
desert all to yourself, or in part shared with wild 
beasts. Lying in their tents at night our travellers 
could hear the jackals in small packs howling all 
around them exactly after the manner of crying 
children ; the owls would chime in with their melan- 
choly hooting, and the musical entertainment would 
be varied by the half-screaming, half-laughing 
shrieks of the hyena. Every morning our travellers 
woke with a sense of exuberant vitality, and all 
day long there was no decline from that level 
best. In the desert Miss Sykes lived a quality and 
quantity of life she lived nowhere else. A lady fairly 
merits the credit of gay temper when such contre- 
temps as long delays in the arrival of luggage, etc., 
dresses ruined by bilge-water, and packets of tea and 
coffee soaked with kerosene only affect her comically. 

The desert solitude was now and again dashed by 
the fitful encounter of natives. At sunset you 
might see women in crowds by the river-side dressed 
in dark blue and white chaddars, and carrying jars 
narrow at the neck and tapering toa point at the 
base. While the women lingered gossiping by the 
stream, flocks of sheep and goats also approached for 
their evening drink. The front line of flocks satisfied, 
they politely give way to the eager rows behind 
waiting their turn. 

The lords of the far-apart villages live like 
medieval barons, each in the midst of his family and 
retainers. It is their wont to ride forth after game 
with hawk and hound, followed by a horde of 
attendants, sons of the house, poor relations and 
servants, all mixed up together and treated much 
alike, without any nice distinction of persons. 
Entering a town, our traveller would find the mud 
dwellings squalid enough, and sometimes after rain 
half the houses lying collapsed. Nevertheless, 
in their snowy turbans and tunics of green, blue, 





and scarlet the inhabitants are a_ picturesque 
sight. Nor less interesting are our travellers 
to the natives, who “ salaam”™ them from hundreds 
of throats, and direct on them hundreds of bright 
eyes. Yet aconsiderable distance from their destina- 
tion our travellers were met by deputations and the 
governor, all bringing offerings of lambs, sweetmeate, 
and loaves of sugar. The gratification of such hand- 
some presents is, however, somewhat qualified by 
the fact that their recipients are bound to give in 
return about double their value. The women in 
white and blue sheets, and full white trousers, 
would also, as true daughters of Eve, come to have a 
sight of the European lady. 

The journey, interrupted by nearly a year's 
residence at Kerman, traverses south-east Persia by 
way of Bampur and Pahra. Thence it makes its 
way to Kuhak, where it meets the Frontier Com- 
mission. It next slants Beluchistan in a north- 
easterly direction to Quetta, with the English 
Commission. Traversing the boundary of Beluchistan 
and India, it arrives at Karachi, and proceeds up 
the Persian Gulf to Buzreh, whence a second visit is 
made to Tehran. All along this wide circuitous 
route our traveller's happy talent for absorbing all 
that is most humanly interesting in the way of 
landscape, of vegetable and animal life, of anthro- 
pology, of social manners and customs among the 
tribes she passes, never fails, and the varying 
physiognomy of the successive localities is all re- 
flected in her book, clearly and gaily. The English 
reader not only, therefore, enjoys the refreshing 
sensation of a complete plunge out of his conven- 
tional life of use and wont into altogether novel and 
stimulating conditions, but also, at the same time, 
acquires a great deal of positive information and 
instruction, and all of it first hand and of the most 
interesting kind. For the benefit of any who may 
think of extending their travels to Persia, we quote 
the prices of provisions paid by our traveller while 
keeping house for her brother, the British Consul, at 
Kerman in 1895 :—Meat, 6) lbs., 4}d., or less than 1d. 
per lb.; bread, 6} lbs., 4!d., or less than 1d. per Ib. ; 
10 eggs, Id.; 1 chicken, 2d.; 1 small lamb, 4}d., and 
all ordinary articles of food in the same proportion. 
The Consulate paid for vegetables daily 1d. In 
the fruit season, “ when we consumed any quantity 
of mulberries, apricots, peaches, melons, figs, and 
grapes,” daily, 2d.; 15 lbs. of ice, Id. 

Apart from the interest of the journey, the reader, 
by almost daily intercourse, makes the thorough and 
very entertaining acquaintance of all the personnel 
of the travelling party. Sultan Sukru is quite a 
gentleman. The groom, Fakir Mahomet, is the 
favourite of his mistress our traveller—and of the 
reader as well; a little, affectionate, very honest and 
very handy fellow—cook, saddler, cobbler, carpenter, 
and tailor, no less than groom. It is a sight to see 
him on the occasion of the istakbal, or procession, 
through Kerman and hear his outbursts on all the 
wonderful features of the spectacle. A short de- 
scription of the members of the party is, however, 
altogether unsatisfactory; to know them confi- 
dentially it is necesary to read the book through. 


GREEK TRAGEDY AND ART. 


Tue ATTITUDE OF THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS TOWARDS 
ArT.--GREEK TRAGEDY IN THE LIGHT OF VASE 
Paintines. Both by John H. Huddilston, B.A., Ph.D. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


Tuose who have time or opportunity to specialise on 
vases at the University, or in a post-University 
course at Athens, are, after all, very few. The re- 
mainder of us, who feel a more general interest in 
art in its bearings on literature, and who are thank- 
ful for some hints towards a suggestive and interest- 
ing way of studying ancient vases, will be grateful to 
Dr. Huddilston for his two learned, pleasant, and 
eminently readable volumes. The former of these 
deals with the traces of imitations of various forms 
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of art discoverable in 2schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and the latter makes the converse inves- 
tigation into the traces of the influence of the 
tragedians on vase-painting in particular. From 
both points of view an important result is incident- 
ally established, that Sophocles, as compared with 
Aéschylus and Euripides, affords little or no material 
for discussion ; essentially ethical in his work, he has 
himself no interest in art, and affords no inspiration 
to the artist. 

“The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians towards 
Art” first appeared as a thesis for the degree of 
Ph.D. in the University of Munich. It is obvious 
that the writer has a thorough-going acquaintance 
with Greek vases and statuary, and one would divine 
that he is an ardent disciple of Prof. Furtwiingler. 
With this capital he set out, inspired by his studies 
in Euripides, to apply his knowledge to the three 
great Attic tragedians in the hope that much new light 
might be thrown on their work. Frankly, we do not 
think that this hope has been realised, although many 
conclusions reached by the way seem to justify the 
attempt. The three dozen brief references to artistic 
matters scattered through the three dramatists 
scarcely afford suflicient scope for Dr. Huddilston’s 
wide knowledge of vases, so that his essay rather 
reminds us of the misplaced ingenuity of those who 
seek to prove from his works that the writer of 
Shakespeare's plays was a gamekeeper, or a lawyer, 
or what-not. The writer has performed with 
considerable ability a task which he set him- 
self in accordance with the prevailing fashion of 
arch:eological investigation. Not enough of definite 
conclusion issues from the comparison. We are 
mostly left with queries, of which the following is 
a type: “Was Aischylos really in debt to Poly- 
gnotus for his idea? This question cannot be 
answered definitely.’ The fruitfulness of such 
hypotheses depends upon the meagre likelihood of 
the discovery of more data. As to /ischylus, 
nothing is proved but that he makes a few casual 
references to current works of art, as any ordinary 
writer of average intelligence is bound to do. It 
cannot fairly be concluded that he was a close 
observer, any more than we could claim Shakespeare 
as keenly interested in plastic art on the strength 
of his casual reference in As You Like Jt to “ Diana 
in the fountain.” The earlier pages being some- 
what sterile, when the writer comes (p. 28) to close 
quarters with Euripides, the real subject of his 
investigations, we are sanguine of richer results. 
But we are not much more fortunate. We are not 
inclined to count it a merit in Euripides that he 
described in detail for his contemporaries the 
temples he saw around him, any more than we 
should in Mr. Pinero if he dwelt in his plays 
on the architectural discomforts of the New Law 
Courts or St. Paul's Cathedral. Valuable no doubt 
to students like Dr. Huddilston, these descriptions 
must have seemed to Athenian audiences what the 
most prosaic enumerations of Walt Whitman on the 
craft of the builder do to many of us moderns. For 
ourselves, we prefer the dignified reserve of Sophocles 
in regard to contemporary matters. It is really on 
very egotistic grounds that Dr. Huddilston hugs 
himself that “for Euripides, nihil humani alienum 
erat” —the humanum is apt to become a bore when 
it consists of frequent reference to triglyph, geison, 
and parastas. In short, Euripides well deserved in 
this respect the censure of Aristophanes in the 
Frogs for what Dr. Huddilston is “engaged in 
pointing out as peculiarly a virtue.” Virgil, in his 
attempts to glorify what was going on in the life of 
Augustan Rome, had a much better sense of pro- 
portion ; he just mentions the temple of Apollo in 
haunting language, and passes on. There is much, 
however, in this essay, both connected with the 
main theme and incidentally mentioned, that will 
interest scholars. The foot-note (p. 30), which 
ascribes the personification in Greek art of the fifth 
century to the influence of the drama, is of this 
kind. On p. 36 a new rendering of d:mdois vaois in 





Sophocles, as against the interpretation of Prof. 
Jebb and Miss Harrison, is worthy of con- 
sideration. Another passage struck us as having 
scholarly merit, namely, the artistic interpretation 
of the metopes of the Gigantomachia (p. 54); and it 
is at least interesting to find that Pausanias and 
Euripides tally on artistic points, and that Euripides 
is confirmed by the monuments even on such points 
as the assignment of a chariot to Athena. Dr. 
Huddilston is sometimes cogent in conjecture, as in 
the passage (pp. 66 sq.), where the forbears of the 
description by Euripides of Polyxena’s death (Hecuba, 
558 sq.) are recreated for us. From the evidence 
here adduced we think Euripides’ interest in art is 
most manifest in his leaning towards painting; and 
this fits in with the tradition that, like Phidias 
himself, he was in early life a painter, a tradition 
which, with the writer, we see no reason for discard- 
ing. One passage alone, in our opinion, would 
establish this—the striking lines in which Hecuba 
appeals to Agamemnon in the words, “ Look, take 
your stand as a painter would, view my misery.” 
Add to this Ion (271), and the case is made out. It 
seems established that Euripides was strongly under 
the influence of Phidias and the Parthenon, and 
employed art for art's sake, whereas, in the few 
instances where he resorts to it, A!schylus has a 
lesson to teach. These conclusions enable Dr. 
Huddilston to do much towards settling the dis- 
putedj authorship of the Rhesos—Euripides is the 
man. To sum up: the book by its title appeared to 
promise more than it performed, and yet had decided 
merit enough to make us anticipate with interest 
“Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings.” 
We have no faults to find with this second 
volume. Dr. Huddilston may claim to have dis- 
covered the real key to an interest in Greek pottery 
for the average student of A®:chylus and Euripides. 
His appeal is not to the archeologist, but to the 
literary man. “ Extant tragedy and vase paintings 
come together at so many points, and the former is 
so illumined by the latter, that every student of the 
classics should become acquainted with at least this 
part of Greek ceramics.” His book, with its admir- 
ably-reproduced illustrations, forms an archological 
commentary of which future editors of the Greek 
tragedians should not be slow to avail themselves, 
Naturally, the interpretation of some of these 
paintings will not approve itself to all, but the 
uninitiated will find a perusal of this pleasant book 
a good introduction to the interpretation of vases 
which have hitherto mystified rather than charmed 
him. After a suggestive chapter (not strictly 
relevant, but bringing the book into line with the 
former volume) on the influence of Greek tragedy 
upon ancient art, apart from the vases, Dr. 
Huddilston proceeds to discuss the evidence for 
the earliest influence of tragedy on vase-painting. 
Here he finds himself at variance with Robert, who, 
in his “Bild und Lied,” maintained that no vase- 
painting of the fifth century was so influenced. 
In support of his contention he refers to the Berlin 
Andromeda Krater, and finds “the theatrical air 
about the work is unmistakable.” It is influenced by 
Euripides’s Andromeda, produced in 412 Bc. The 
sketch of Greek life in lower Italy in the fourth 
century makes it abundantly plain how it was that 
Tarentum and Herakleia carried on the vase trade 
of which they had robbed Attica, which had stood to 
Italy as regards vases much in the same position as 
Cologne in the fourteenth century to England as 
regards the export of monumental brasses. Hence it 
is Italian vases which illustrate scenes from the 
Choephoroi and Eumenides of Aischylus. We must 
remember that we are treading on the somewhat 
dangerous ground of conjecture with respect to the 
dates of many of these vases; but Dr. Huddilston's 
abstinence from conjecture and reckless theorising is 
praiseworthy, and very different from the frequent 
inaccuracy of the philologist dealing with matters of 
archeology. Sophocles is dismissed shortly: “ The 
value of the Sophoklean plays, from an artist's point 
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of view, was far below the fresh and dashing manner 
of Euripides.” Accordingly, over 100 pages out of 
180 are devoted to Euripides, the darling of the 
theatre-going Tarentines, and the inspirer of a long 
series of vase-pictures. That interesting play, the 
Bacche, gains considerably by this style of com- 
mentary. The nine extant plays of Euripides are 
dealt with in succession, and none of them are 
without vase-illustration. In fine, we are grateful 
to Dr. Huddilston for his two volumes, which, taken 
together, open up a most interesting subject. In 
passing, we may note that this new light is shed not 
from Oxford, but from Harvard. 


FICTION, 

THe WuHiItr-HEADED Boy. By George Bartram, Author of 
“The People of Clopton.” London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
WHERE THE TRADE-WIND Biows. West Indian Tales. By 

Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. 
Lures anp Rirts. A Novel. By Louise Sahn. London ; 
Elliot Stock. 


Mr. FisHER UNWIN seems to possess the secret of 
discernment in his choice of new writers of fiction, 
and amongst the many promising names introduced 
by him to the reading public few, we think, exceed 
in interest that of George Bartram. In his initial 
effort, “ The People of Clopton,” Mr. Bartram showed 
remarkable power of portraying village life and the 
salient traits of character distinguishing the Midland 
peasantry, together with a highly original and 
forcible style. Now, in “ The White-headed Boy,” he 
takes us to Southern Ireland, and with extraordinary 
insight, pathos, and strength, he paints for us the life, 
inner and external, of the Celtic peasant-farmer, as 
exemplified in the adventures here related of one 
Edmund Clancy Mullens, known familiarly as “ Rory.” 
The book carries conviction with it, for every page— 
one might say, every word—breathes of actual 
life, real experience, known emotions. The sledge- 
hammer strength of it may prove distasteful to 
some persons who prefer subtler methods and 
less vivid effects, but, whether liked or disliked, 
the book can hardly be passed over in silence, 
so potent are its virile qualities. Adventures 
are rife in “The White-headed Boy,” and Mr. 
Bartram does not dip his pen in rosewater to 
tellthem. Terrible in its sheer simplicity, indeed, is 
the very striking chaptercalled “ Blood on the Hearth- 
stone ’’—a chapter dealing with one of those hideous 
incidents that are, unhappily, only too familiar in 
that sad country of tribal hatred and lawless 
violence. Rory’s father, the stalwart, handsome 
Kerry farmer, has incurred the malice of a neigh- 
bouring family, and accordingly one autumn night, 
when only the younger members of the Mullens 
family are at home, the rest of the household having 
gone to a merrymaking, a gang of masked men 
silently enters poor Mullens’ peaceful dwelling, and 
brutally murders the brave man in the midst of his 
helpless children. The scene is described in a way to 
brand it upon the reader's imagination the more 
forcibly by reason of its appalling realism of detail 
and incident, the simplicity, the homely diction, the 
absolute fidelity of the whole picture.’ After this 
tragic upheaval of his home life, Rory Mullens goes 
out into the world to join his fortunes to those of his 
friend, “Souldier Nid,” an English lad who has 
escaped from barracks in consequence of injustice 
from his superior officer, and who is, therefore, com- 
pelled to seek refuge in caves and crannies of the 
cliffs, finding scanty nourishment as best he may 
among the smugglers’ dens that harbour him. The 
two young fellows meet with various exciting and 
perilous adventures, all of which Mr. Bartram 
relates with infinite spirit and fiery energy, 
mingled with a certain sardonic humour that 
does not leave the Celtic eccentricities of tempera- 
ment wholly unscathed, despite his obvious bias in 
favour of the mutinous Rory and his brethren. Grim 





humour, too, dominates his portraiture of the most 
striking figure in the book, Jimmy Finoucane to wit, 
the “cruel, revengeful, crooked little Kerry Rap- 
paree,”’ whose strangely-complex nature is drawn 
with a masterly touch, and with whose violent end- 
ing the book comes to a very dramatic close. 
Altogether, ‘‘ The White-headed Boy,” if it does not 
succeed in pleasing every taste, must be pronounced 
a strong, and even striking, piece of work, full of 
pith, and instinct with humanity, poetry of feeling, 
and dramatic perception. 

Few corners of the globe now remain unexplored 
by the pen of the novelist, but in the West Indian 
Islands promising material may still be found by 
any writer possessed of sufficient skill and insight to 
render it acceptable. That Mrs. Schuyler Crownin- 
shield is competent to deal with the subject is 
amply proved inthe very interesting volume of short 
stories called “Where the Trade-Wind Blows.” The 
stories are twelve in number, and each one is con- 
cerned with the loves or hates, the sorrows or the 
sins, of the dark-skinned inhabitants of that lotos- 
land. The writer evidently possesses that intimate 
personal knowledge of her subject which is the 
only justification for attempting the task, and 
there is all the freshness and realism of actual 
vision in her vivid presentment of the brown 
man, working, pilfering, loafing, or committing dark 
deeds of stealthy violence; while the brown woman 
appeals to us from these pages with the irresistible 
force of humanity itself, so tenderly is she drawn, so 
pathetically environed by feminine weakness and the 
crushing conventions of “nigger” life under the 
white man’s sway. As the victim of lawless love she 
bulks largely in this volume. “Candace,” the first 
story in the book, is an excellent example of the 
author’s manner. It tells, very simply, and even 
bluntly—for Mrs. Crowninshield is beautifully free 
from sentimentality — the ending of its dusky 
heroine’s union with the white man who is the father 
of her children, and whom poor Candace loves with 
perfect tenderness and disinterestedness. Winfield 
Robinson, caring for the pretty mulatto only as a 
toy for his leisure moments, sends “ home” for his 
legitimate wife when fortune smiles upon him, and 
the tragedy that befalls him thereafter is precisely 
such as comes of jealousy and outraged love. In 
“The Value of a Banana-Leaf,” a lighter mood has 
swayed the writer, and this little sketch of native 
cunning is distinctly amusing ; as also, in a subtler 
way, is “ Plumero the Good "—a capital bit of comedy 
in which a scoundrelly brace of thieves are discom- 
fited by a small boy, who checkmates their schemes 
very adroitly. The book is thoroughly readable, 
bright, sympathetic, and full of colour and move- 
ment. Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield writes with 
humour and vivacity, and shows appreciation not 
only of the external drama, but of the inner pathos 
of human life, so that “ Where the Trade-Wind 
Blows” is a book likely to suit the tastes of those 
who desire a serious interest in fiction as well as of 
those who prefer to observe life on its lighter side. 
The qualities that make for both these requirements 
are conspicuous in this pleasant and interesting 
collection of West Indian tales, and a very agreeable 
hour may be spent in perusing the volume. 

In “ Lutes and Rifts” Miss Louise Sahn has 
produced one of those feeble and inconsequent little 
tales which the world willingly lets die. This 
perfectly amiable and inoffensive piece of work is 
so obviously its author's first effort that we would 
not seek to hasten its departure by any unkindness 
in the way of criticism. The story, indeed, hardly 
possesses sufficient vitality in itself to endure that 
process, and its very dulness may be relied upon to 
assign to “ Lutes and Rifts” its proper place in the 
ranks of fiction. The heroine, Miss Constance Shirley, 
is an excellent young woman, possessed of “ elegant 
manners” and a positive genius for priggishness. 
When she did not desire to receive a visit from the 
local curate (always referred to by Miss Sahn as 
‘the Rev. Francis”), Mies Shirley stooped not to the 
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debasing practice of declaring herself “ not at home”’ ; 
for, as the author assures us, “ such subterfuge was 
declined by one who objected to veil over her veracity 
to suit her own convenience.” Much as we admire 
this unbending adherence to principle, it is a little 
puzzling to find that “ with her customary quiescence 
she hastened to descend,” but probably the author 
knows what this means, if the reader does not. The 
estimable Constance is secretly beloved by the curate, 
despite her habit of uttering platitudes on every 
occasion; but she is far too guileless to discern his 
budding passion, and the affair comes to naught 
in consequence, each being subsequently provided 
with a fitting partner. Constance has a sister even 
more insupportable than herself, though in quite a 
difierent line of business, so to speak. For Hilda 
Shirley is arch, terribly arch, and she never comes 
upon the scene without giving a taste of her quality 
in that capacity. Such plot as the story can boast 
of is concerned with a very transparent mystery 
relating to a certain “ paying guest” of the Shirley 
family’s household, and to a long lost brother of 
that lady, who turns up in time to become the 
husband of the oppressively excellent heroine. Miss 
Sahn shows so little real capacity for novel-writing 
that we fear “ Lutes and Rifts” will meet with scant 
appreciation, save from those readers who demand 
nothing better than a sentimental narrative of the 
domestic order, flavoured with a little mild love- 
making, and sternly devoid of originality. 


SOME JULY REVIEWS. 


NATURALLY Mr. Gladstone is still a prominent 
topic in the great reviews; and the Fortnightly 
Review gives the first place to a personal sketch 
of the great statesman by Lord Stanmore—who 
cannot remember a time when he did not know 
him. Lord Stanmore dwells especially on his great 
personality, which gradually won over the nation— 
since from 1850 to 1864 or thereabouts Mr. Gladstone 
had few followers, and none of that personal popu- 
larity which he afterwards enjoyed. But for a 
parallel to the manifestation of popular feeling at 
his death, Lord Stanmore has to go back to the 
deaths of Wellington and Nelson. The article has a 
high value, taken as the testimony of a personal 
friend. Some stray Gladstone letters are contributed 
by a Welsh neighbour — Mr. H. St. John Raikes— 
friendly letters, not of the first importance, a 
little old-fashioned in style, and containing a few 
side-lights on English politics and one _ illustra- 
tion of the simplicity of Mr. Gladstone's faith. Of 
the rest much is very opportune. Mr. R. S. Yorke, 
from his personal experience of Wei-hai-wei, thinks 
it is by no means a counterpoise to Port Arthur, 
and had best be treated like Cyprus—not given up, 


‘to avoid injuring our prestige, but let alone as 


much as possible; Chusan being adopted instead 
as our naval base. We should also have either 
Port Hamilton, or else the nearest available port 
in Corea. Mr. F. W. Hirst has a really valuable 
account of the “dissolving Empire’ of Austria- 
Hungary, containing much detail, not elsewhere 
accessible to English readers, as to the working of 
Count Badeni’s language-ordinances and the scenes 
in the Reichsrath last autumn, and an unusually 
favourable sketch of Dr. Lueger, who is presented as 
an admirer of the London County Council and an 
apostle of municipal enterprise. Mrs. Garnett writes 
pleasantly as well as inetructively on the Philippine 
Islanders; Mdlle. Yetta Blaze de Bury sketches four 
French women of business—the foundress of the 
great Bon Marché drapery stores, a great milliner, a 
dealer (we regret to say) in ladies’ hat-feathers, and 
a seller of wall-papers. The accounts are most inter- 
esting, and the care displayed for the employées of 
these Amazons of industry is not the least pleasing 
feature of the work. But that the daily papers 
have saved us the necessity, we should have called 
special attention to Mrs. Tennant’s exposure of the 





degradation (in the strictly literal sense) of the 
women factory inspectors just effected by the Home 
Office. We trust that the matter will be taken up 
in Parliament, and by the next Ministry. “ Diplo- 
maticus”’ maintains that there really is an Anglo- 
American understanding, based on our common 
interests in Cuba; otherwise Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recent speech is fatuous—which is hardly a con- 
vincing argument, though the community of interest 
on which “ Diplomaticus” dwells is obvious enough. 
We have also Sir Henry Irving’s Rede Lecture, and 
other literary articles, including a curious little paper 
on “ Coincidences,” by Professor Max Miiller. 

Mr. Gladstone receives one of the most ambitious 
appreciations of him yet attempted, in the Con- 
temporary Review this month. Mr. Norman 
Hapgood describes him as the incarnation of 
democracy on its best side: with little critical 
power and a wholly indiscriminate energy, but 
with a “tremendous efficiency” about his speeches 
which the world has taken as a sign of immortality, 
though neither speeches nor writings will live 
as literature. Mr. Hapgood does justice, also, to 
Mr. Gladstone’s moral earnestness and to the simple 
kindness of his character—which, indeed, are 
democratic attributes. It is an article to which a 
rapid perusal cannot do justice ; but itis worth study, 
and all the more so if the study reveals the limitations 
of the writer. Mr. Musgrave gives us yet another 
account, based on personal experience, of the horrors 
of Weylerism in Cuba, and has high hopes of the 
governing capacities of the Cuban insurgents. Mr. 
foreman contributes a comprehensive and valuable 
article on the Philippines (on which his _ book, 
published some seven years ago, is almost the only 
authority in English), suggesting that a Republic 
is impossible, and a Philippine Protectorate, run 
by English and Americans, the only solution. 
Mr. Foreman gives plenty of instances of the 
power of the friars and its misuse, and believes 
that the semi-civilised natives at least will not 
give trouble. “Gospels of Anarchy,” by “ Vernon 
Lee,” is a set of notes on one kind of what 
may be called the philosophical reconstruction of 
the universe. She evidently thinks “ intellectual 
nihilism” a purely modern phenomenon; but what 
about the Greek Cynics and Sceptics? And though, 
like Berkeley’s fountain, she returns to the solid 
earth of common sense, her article rather suggests 
unfamiliarity with the well-known processes of philo- 
sophical reconstruction of the universe. It presents a 
quaint contrast in its theme with the next, by Mr. 
H. C. Corrance, an ex-Ritualist and a ‘vert to the 
“True Church,” who, from his new standpoint, 
exposes the anarchy of the High Anglicans and their 
constant drift to Rome. Madame Darmesteter has a 
temperate criticismon Mr. Bodley’s“ France,’ suggest- 
ing decentralisation as an alternative to Imperialism. 
Signor Dalla Vecchia’s account of the revolt in Italy 
gives horrible details of the bread riots in Southern 
Italy and of the revolutionary movement at Milan— 
though we hear nothing of the disturbance at Pavia 
as @ factor in the latter. The article is shown by 
internal evidence to have been written early in 
June; it ought to have been brought up to date in 
the page proofs. “Ideal London” is Mr. Frederic 
Harrison's forecast of a capital in which there shall 
be free and unlimited water, cremation, parks and 
country within walking distance of everyone, no 
smoke, and (strangest of all) inodorous tobacco. At 
least, its odours will offend no one; and that is only 
possible if it has none. We ought also to mention 
other articles, but space fails us. 

In the New Century Review the most attractive 
item is Mr. Perey Fitzgerald's * Pickwickian Study” 
of Mr. Pickwick at Ipswich, a town which is in- 
dicated by both internal and external evidence as 
the true original of Eatanswill. Mr. T. H. Escott, 
in spite of his “ unpublished documents,” does not 
tell us much that is new about Mr. Gladstone's con- 
ception of the Church. But he does tell us—what 
we do not remember to have heard before—that 
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Mr. Gladstone could play tennis, not the modern 
dilution, but the real medieval game. 

We are compelled to postpone our notices of the 
Nineteenth Century and Cosmopolis to next week. 


THE JULY MAGAZINES. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. Clark Russell tells 
the story of the ship, and, beginning with the ark, 
describes various stages of her evolution. An old 
Tudor manor-house, Castle Bromwich, is the subject 
of a sketch by the Countess of Bradford. In a 
delightful causerie Mr. Quiller Couch discusses, 
amongst other things, a strange story in connection 
with the murder of Mr. Perceval. Mr. Anthony 
Hope's “ Rupert of Hentzau ” reaches its conclusion. 
Mr. J. Holt Schooling, dealing with the statistics of 
crime, compares the criminal records of the English 
and Welsh counties, and assigns to Monmouth the 
worst reputation.— Mr. Schooling also contributes to 
the English Illustrated Magazine an article in which 
he discusses a man’s chances of life at various periods 
of his existence. In “ Pamela” Miss T. A. Taylor gives 
an interesting sketch of the beautiful Lady Edward 
Fitzgerald, whose husband wasimprisoned in Newgate 
for the part which he played in the Irish Rising of 
1708. Mr. T. D. Symon deals with writing-masters 
and copybooks of the days when penmanship was a 
fine art. Miss Mary Spencer Warren's description 
of some of the homes of the Tsar of Russia and an 
account of an interview with Madame Melba must 
also be mentioned. Fiction is represented by one or 
two short stories, and by Mr. Barry Pain’s “ Robin 
Hood and His Merry Men.”—Temple Bar contains 
the first instalment of a new serial story by Mr. 
Maarten Maartens, and by the continuation of Mr. 
Norris's “The Widower.” From the pen of Miss 
Eva Scott comes an interesting account of George 
Digby, Secretary of State, who was described by 
Horace Walpole as “A singular person, whose life 
was one contradiction,” and who was apparently 
endowed with every gift except that of common 
sense. Michael Fitton, a forgotten naval hero, is the 
subject of an article by Mr. W. J. Fletcher. A 
sketch of village life and character, and two short 
stories, are other items of interest. 

In the Cornhill Magazine Miss Maud Valerie 
White, writing of the humours of musical life, gives 
some amusing experiences. Mr. Baring Gould con- 
tributes a short story and Mr. Stanley Weyman an 
instalment of “The Castle Inn.” “ The Etchingham 
Letters” take the place of “ Pages from a Private 
Diary.” Mr. W. B. Daffield’s article deals with the 
“ Anti-Jacobin,” the last number of which was 
published exactly a century ago. The Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett describes one of the great battles of modern 
history—Salamanca.—In the Argosy, Catherine de 
Medici is the subject of an interesting character- 
sketch. Mr. C. J. Langston contrasts Edward 
Gibbon and William Cowper, and another writer 
describes a short trip to Corsica. There are several 
short stories and “Colonel Fane's Secret” is con- 
tinued.—The Windsor Magazine contains a complete 
story by Dr. Conan Doyle and a second instalment of 
“Pharos the Egyptian,” Mr. Guy Boothby’s serial. 
“With Nansen in the North,” Lieutenant Johansen’'s 
record of the Fram expedition, is continued. Mr. 
Charles T. Bateman writes of the literary colony of 
Haslemere, and Mr. Harry Furniss illustrates his 
own description of a peep at Albany. A history of 
the eventful career of Don Carlos is interesting. 
Mr, Cottrel Hoe still chronicles the adventures of 
** Jennie Baxter, Journalist.”—In Chambers’s Journal, 
Mr. George Gale Thomas discusses the enterprising 
project, now being put into execution, of carrying 
a railway to the summit of the Jungfrau. Besides 
several chapters of his serial, “John Burnet of 
Barns,” Mr. Buchan gives an account of the Jacobite 
Secretary Murray, of whose “ Memorials” a new 
edition has recently been published by the 
Scottish History Society. Mr. T. C. Hepworth 





deals with film photography, and Mr. Charles 
Edwardes with life in Madrid. Amongst the com- 
plete stories must be mentioned “The Curse of 
Mungi.” — Mr. George W. Smalley, in /arper's 
Magazine, gives some valuable advice to would-be 
journalists, and tells a good story in connection with 
Mr. Delane, who was editor of the Times for thirty- 
seven years. Mr. Stephen Bonsal recounts experiences 
and impressions of Eastern Siberia, and Mr. Henry 
Loomis Nelson considers the advantages and dis- 
advantages of democracy. “ The Ethics of a Corrida,” 
by Miss Lucia Purdy, and “ New Words and Old,” 
by Mr. Brander Matthews, are both interesting. 
Mr. Seton Merriman’s serial, “ Roden’s Corner,” is 
continued, and two of the best short stories are “ A 
Prince of Georgia,” by Mr. Julian Ralpb, and “ The 
Thief ’—one of Miss Margaret Deland's Old Chester 
tales. 


PHYSICS TEXT-BOOKS. 

An EremMestary Course or Pirysics. Edited by Rev. J. C. P. Aldous, 
M.A., Chief Instructor, H.M.S. Britannia, Late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Llustrated by Wood Engravings and Diagrams, 
(Mechanics, Properties of Matter, Hydrostatics, Heat, by the Editor. 
Wave Motion, Sound, Light, by W. D. Eggar, M.A., Assistant- 
Master, Eton College. Magnetism, Electricity, by F. R. Burrell, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Mathematics, University College, Bristol, 
etc.) London: Macmillan & Co. : 

Ex.ecrro-Paysiotocy. By W. Biedermann, Professor of Physiology in 
Jena. Translated by Frances A. Welby. With 149 Figures. Vol. Il 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

A Treatise on MaGwetism anp Etecrricity. By Andrew Gray, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in the University College of 
North Wales. In2 Vols. Vol. I. London: Macmillan & Co. 

On Laporatory Arts. By Richard Threlfall, M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the University of Sydney, etc. London: Macmillan 
& Co, 

Mr. ALpovs contributes to the “ Britannia Series” a useful 
manual of physics, mainly descriptive. Hardly any knowledge 
of mathematics is required from the reader, and there are as 
many as one hundred and forty-seven illustrations. These 
illustrations, the editor remarks, are almost all new, and, “ owing 
to a temporary lull in the demand for the beautiful art of wood- 
engraving,” he “ was able to secure the services of one of its 
best exponents, Mr. Octave L. Lacour, who has executed two 
hana and seventy-eight blocks for the work.” These mostly 
represent actual lecture-room apparatus. A complete index, it 
is remarked, renders the usual table of contents and list of 
illustrations unnecessary. This omission, we are inclined to 
think, is a mistake. A table of contents, at least, is, of the two 
things, more indispensable than an index. 

The second volume of Professor Biedermann’s “ Electro- 
Physiology ” is in great part devoted to electric phenomena in 
nerves. The first chapter, extending to thirty pages, deals with 
electro-motive action in vegetable cells. In a chapter of con- 
siderable length (pp. 357-467) the electrical fishes are described 
and diseussed. This will probably be found the most interesting 
portion of the book. The structure of the “electric organs” is 
minutely described, and their connection with the nervous 
system demonstrated. The physiological conditions and effects 
of the discharge are also set forth. Finally, the newer theories 
of the origin of the discharge are briefly discussed. No final 
result seems even yet to have been arrived at; and the 


almost perfect immunity of the electrical fishes to their own 


discharge is still unexplained, 

Dr. Gray’s elaborate work is an attempt to put together a 
statement which, from the beginning, should regard electric 
and magnetic forces as existing in a space-pervading medium 
in which the electric and magnetic energies are stored. By 
this medium the energies are supposed to be handed on from 
one place to another with a finite velocity of pane. 
Thus, of course, he proceeds on the lines of Maxwell. “ We 
cannot,” he says, “explain the electric and magnetic inductions 
in the sense of giving the rationale of their production by a 
mechanical system ; but this may not be because we know less 
of things electric and magnetic than we do of the ordinary 
dynamical action of material systems, but because the explana- 
tion of electrical phenomena must be sought in the solution of 
those very difficulties which have to be faced when we try to 
account for the inertia of matter and ordinary forces between 
bodies, for example, gravitational attraction.” The book, while 
it is a treatise on the mathematical theory of electricity, at the 
same time seeks to bring theory and practice together. In the 
endeavour to insist as far as possible on the physical meaning 
of the quantities symbolised, some mathematical brevity of 
expression, the author remarks, is uo doubt lost; but the 
discussion is, on the other hand, within the reach of a greater 
number of readers. - 

The principal subjects treated of in Professor Threlfall’s 
book are manipulation of glass, glass-blowing for laboratory 
purposes, preparation of vacuum tubes for Réntgen-ray 
apparatus, glass-grinding and opticians’ work, eleetroplating, 
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and platinising glass. Regarding, quite rightly, a certain 
faculty of mechanical invention as an important aid to the 
physicist, he has set himself to farnish hints that will be of 
use towards its acquirement. It is really the improvement in 
modern apparatus that has caused a certain falling off in 
inventive power. Formerly this was not only an aid, but an 
essential to anyone who wished to do anything in the experi- 
mental sciences. Now, as the anthor remarks, “it often 
happens that young physicists are to be found whose mathe- 
matical attainments are adequate, whose observational powers 
are perfectly trained, and whose general capacity is unquestioned, 
but who are quite unable to design or construct the simplest 
apparatus with due regard to the facility with which it ought 
to be constructed.”” The book, of which the general plan is 
described in a very modest preface, seems to be well adapted 
to its purpose. The writer has aimed especially at brevity, and, 
that there may ke no mistake about the means indicated, “has 
practically confined himself to matters lying within his own 
immediate experience, and has never recommended any process 
(with one or two minor exceptions which he has noted), which 
he has not actually and personally carried through to a success- 
ful issue."’ The book is well printed and illustrated, and ought 
to come into general use among physical students. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Dr. Rosertson of Venice, who is an authority on the beautiful 
city of majestic memories, as well as the author of an admirable 
biography of one of the greatest of its worthies, Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
has just written, under the fanciful title of “The Bible of St. 
Mark,” a book in exposition of the glorious church which bears 
the name of that evangelist. He thinks, and with justice, there 
are few buildings in existence more worthy of being minutely 
described, and he makes no secret of his conviction that not 
merely the artistic claims of St. Mark’s Church, Venice, but its 
historical associations, are of a kind to appeal powerfully to the 
English-speaking race. “Absolutely unique in the variety, 
wealth, and preciousness of its sculptured marbles and of its 
gold and coloured mosaics, St. Mark’s embodies and expresses 
the religion and throws light on the policy of a great common- 
wealth that throughout long centuries held the place, intellectually 
and commercially, amongst the nations of the world that England 
holds to-day.” Dr. Robertson lays stress on the fact that the 
religion of the old Venetians, as revealed without and within the 
walls of St. Mark’s, rested squarely on the basis of the Bible. 
He shows that originally scarcely anything was inscribed upon 
its walls and domes in sculpture, mosaic, or text that was not 
drawn directly from the Old and New Testaments. In sub- 
sequent ages a few mosaics and inscriptions of a different 
kind were introduced into the church, but not in sufficient 
numbers to impair its prevailing character or to weaken 
its lofty appeal. It is gratifying to learn that these later 
mosaics “a inscriptions are now being “ gradually removed, and 
facsimiles of the original ones—the cartoons of which have 
been fortunately preserved—are being put up in their places.” 
It is with what he quaintly terms the “ Third Edition of the Bible 
of St. Mark,” which was begun in the eleventh century and 
finished in the fourteenth, that this critical appreciation is 
chiefly concerned. The wonderfal church which grew first in 
strength and then in beauty under successive Doges of Venice 
within that period has been both enriched and impoverished in 
subsequent centuries. “ Time, weather, fire, neglect, ignorance, 
and vandalism have left their marks upon it. Its pages, too, have 
been defaced and their illustrations changed. In the seven- 
teenth century especially many of its fine old Byzantine illum- 
inations, true to the letter and to the spirit of the text, were cut 
out, and Renaissance ones, false to both, were put in their stead. 
But still, down these long centuries, no possession of the 
Venetian Republic was so prized and so guarded.” It is gratify- 
ing to learn. not merely that the Italian Government has become 
its custodian, but that it keeps architects constantly busy upon 
it, maintains a school of mosaic workers inside its walls, and 
spends in the preservation of the fabric no less a sum than 


* Tae Bree or Sr. Marx—Sr. Marx’s Cuurcn—Tae ALTAR AND 
Tarone or Venice. By Alexander Robertson, D.D., Author of 
‘Fra Paolo Sarpi,” etc. Illustrated. London: George Allen. 

Tae Literary Live or Eprysurcu. By A. H. Moncur Sime. 

ndon : James Clarke & Co. 

Tue Lire or THE Ricut HonovraBie WiLtiam Ewart Giapstone, 
D.C.L., ete. By George Barnett Smith, Portrait. London: 
Ward, Lock & Co. 

W. E. Grapsronz. A Souvenir. Portrait, Facsimiles, etc. London 
and Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambers, 

Tae Paratiet Psarter. With an Introduction and Glossaries by the 
Rev. 8. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

Tue Wortp Beavtirvr. Third Series. By Lilian Whiting. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 

Be True, ayp Orner Sermons For Boys. By the Rev. Norman 
Bennet, B.A. Portrait. London: Elliot Stock. 

OVER THE ALps on A Bicycre. By Elizabeth R. Pennell. Illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell. 


InTRopuctTion TO Atoepra. By G. Chrystal, M A., LL.D. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. 


£2,000 a year. The architectural and artistic glories of 
St. Mark’s are carefully described in these pages, and the charm 
of the book is heightened by a number of illustrations of the 
utmost interest which were taken expressly for its pages. 
Without question, ‘The Literary Life of Edinburgh” is a 
fascinating subject, and Mr. Sime treats it pleasantly, though of 
necessity slightly, in his brief but luminous sketch. He thinks 
that the literary history of the Northern capital really began at 
the dawn of the sixteenth century, and that the pioneers of the 
intellectual movement in Scotland were William Dunbar, Gavin 
Douglas, and Sir David Lyndsay. The first printing-press was 
set up in Edinburgh in 1507, and it was not long before it 
justified its existence. The literary development of Edinburgh, 
from the days of John Knox and George Buchanan to those of 
William Drummond and Samuel Rutherford, is difficult to trace, 
for a great change came over the capital when the death of 
Queen Elizabeth called James VI. of Scotland to the English 


throne. The literary revival began early in the eighteenth 
century, with Allan Ramsay as poet and David Hume as his- 
torian. ‘* There was a good deal about Hume which repelled his 


fellow-townsmen. Still, Edinburgh was very proud of her 
gifted son, and there gathered round him all her best society. 
That house of his in James’ Court—one of the many-storeyed, 
sky-seeking buildings of the old city—was famous indeed. 
Boswell and Blair lived in the same tenement, Adam Smith 
had his chamber in Hume’s flat, Benjamin Franklin was his 
guest there for several weeks together. Hume's agreeable and 
sociable disposition, which grew more striking with his years, 
gained for him many friends, women as well as men, and these 
he never failed to please by his courtesy and gentle raillery, 
which only amused and delighted without ever wounding even 
those against whom it was directed.” The closing years of the 
eighteenth century were rendered remarkable by the presence 
in Edinburgh of a group of brilliant men, whose presence 
lent distinction to the social life of the city and made its 
name renowned in Europe—Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, 
Walter Scott, and, a little later, Francis Jeffrey, Henry 
Brougham, Sydney Smith, Francis Horner; and the Edin- 
burgh Review, which they founded, made Edinburgh the 
centre of literary activity. Carlyle comes next in the great 
succession, and his sojourn, though short, was memorable. 
Thomas de Quincey and Hugh Miller are other links in the 
chain. Seott’s first original poem, “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” was written in response to the suggestion of a lady of 
rank, who told him the story of the elphin page an asked Lies 
to make a ballad of it. He took up the task of writing imagina- 
tive prose in almost as light and casual a manner; but here we 
must let Mr. Sime speak. Scott “conceived the idea, by a 
passing impulse, of writing a prose story on the events of the 
Rebellion of 1745. He showed the manuscript to a friend, who 
read it, and strongly advised the author not to attempt story- 
writing. He accordingly tossed it into a drawer, and there it 
lay neglected till he discovered it some years later when he was 
looking for fishing-tackle. He read it over again, and thought 
it not so bad as his friend had said. The result was that in 
1814 ‘ Waverley’ appeared. It was received with a burst of 
enthusiasm and delight.” It is impossible to ignore “ Christopher 
North” or Dr. Chalmers, much less such recent celebrities as 
Dr. John Brown (most genial of cultured gossips), Professor 
Blackie (unconventional and picturesque in manner, aspect, and 
speech), and Louis Stevenson (that sensitive young master of 
imaginative romance, who was “ordered South” all too early 
from its bleak but well-loved streets). 

We have received a new and expanded edition of Mr. 
Barnett Smith’s well-known and well-knit “Life of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone.” This biography long ago made its 
own welcome by virtue of the care and completeness of its 
statements, whether biographical or historical. Mr. Barnett 
Smith has now added a final chapter to what is, in a sense, an 
authoritative record. We say this because Mr. Gladstone him- 
self gave valuable assistance to the author when the work was 
first published nearly twenty years ago. Mr. Barnett Smith 
thinks that the words that Gladstone applied to Burke might 
be cited as one of the best descriptions of himself : “ He brought 
to py a horror of crime, a deep humanity, a keen sensibility, 
and a singular vivacity and sincerity of conscience.” There has 
likewise just been reprinted from ‘ Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” 
as a souvenir pamphlet, entitled ““ W. E. Gladstone,” the article 
which the lamented statesman contributed on “ Homer ” to that 
work of reference, and also the biographical sketch on the 
Liberal leader which Mr. Justin MeCarthy, M.P., wrote for the 
same treasury of knowledge. There are some interesting 
portraits and facsimiles in the slim volume. 

We have only space to mention two or three other books 
which ought not to be ignored. “The Parallel Psalter” gives 
the Prayer Book version of the Psalms and the new explanatory 
version, arranged on opposite pages. As it is the work of 
Professor S. R. Driver, who has enriched the little volume with 
a critical introduction and elaborate glossaries, the book has 
strong claims on cultivated English readers. Dr. Driver states 
that his new and critical translation, which aims at precision rather 
than literary excellence, is intended primarily for the use of 





readers not conversant with Hebrew. He has male a translation 
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of the Psalms, however, which, though exact and illumina- 
tive, is not without a grave majesty of style. “The World 
Beautiful ” is a new series of essays, under that already familiar 
title, by Miss Lilian Whiting. It contains some unimpeachable 
moral commonplaces in the company of a few felicitous similes, 
much gentle sympathy, and a little spiritualism of the Planchette 
type. “ Be True” is the title of a sheaf of manly sermons to 
boys, delivered at Rugby, Leamington, Dulwich, Canterbury, 
Dover, and other great schools, by the Rev. Norman Bennet, 
the well-known missioner to Publie School boys. “ Over the 
Alps on a Bicyele” is a finely-illustrated, brightly-written 
sketch by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell. There are some explicit hints 
in Mrs. Pennell’s narrative, for the benefit of those who care to 
follow her in such a formidable cruise upon wheels. Professor 
Chrystal, of Edinburgh, has just written an admirable “ Intro- 
duction to Algebra.” for the use of secondary schools and 
technical colleges. He has acted on the principle of keeping 
mut as far as possible questions which have neither theoretical 
nor practical interest. In thoroughness, lucidity, and method 
this manual is well abreast of the most approved modern 
teaching 
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When these are required the advice of a very 
kilful 4 i be taken, , Uniess the 
pectacies ed in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the e nar n done which 

FIRST annot alterwards be ren sea. 
BROWNING’ S SYSTEM 
OF — THE SIGHT 

AYS SUCCESSFUL. 
SPECTACLES MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
nt of The British Optical iation 

nha her f “Our Eyes now in its : -a 


1 " vi i 
Edition, price 1s,, 63, STRAND, Lonpon we. 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





NOW READY, price ls. 


SERMONS 


Preached in Memory of 


The Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, 


IN HAWARDEN PARISH, 


On Sunday after Ascension Day, 22nd May, 1898, 


The DEAN OF LINCOLN, 
The Rev. HARRY DREW, 
The BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 


AND HE Ri 
The Hon. ARTHUR T. LYTTELTON. 


Published for the benefit of Mrs. Gladstone's Orphanage, Hawarden. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 


NOTES ABOUT NOTABLE BOOKS. 


MAX PEMBERTON produces the best novel he has written 
NOW READY, } 


KRONSTADT. By Max Prcieavon. 


‘Kronstadt’ is by far the best book ar Max Femberten has 


written more than that, it is a a g 1 as ha 
publishe i the many season ( uti ke. 
*** Kronstadt is beyond measure perior ‘ r ects to anything that Mr. 
Pemberton has hitherto d Daily Mati. 
*.° Three large Editions having already been exhar i? rk has again beer 
ated, and pies can now ¢ 


E. W. HORNUNG scores a remarkable success. 
NOW READY, price 68. 


YOUNG BLOOD. By E. \. 


HornNwunac. 


rof “ The Rogue's Marc! “My Lord Duke 
‘ = ‘He nung, in his fine story ‘ Young Blood esn ttle praise. Indeed 
his portrait of Gordon Lownd es is ne thing less thar 1 t One of the 


cleverest novels of the season.’ —Trut 
“* Young Blood’ is the best book Mr. Hornung has yet achieved A 
very interesting story, and most ingeniously worked out.” —4 theneum 


The Author of “Rudder Grange” creates a new masterpiece. 
NOW READY, 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST. 


STOCKTON. 

* The Girl at Cobhurst , age eee ‘oo Me La FI ar, is the 
t to ig rinal and diverting r. Stockt 
Wilkie lins “We ‘think Miss Panney is the masterpiece ‘of the 
author of ‘Rudder Grange.” Wor la 


By Frank R. 








A rarity. . al _figu ure is a delightful 1 maiden lady, Miss 
Panney, of a master ful a. managing temper, but 1 ae id at 
heart nd, ir e of her early ppointment i ve.a iveterate ma a 
The episodes are h andiled with | t rm a i tion of r 

d infectious enthusiasm of youth hectato 


HEADON HILL writes the most thrilling novel of the day. 
NOW READY, price 6s. 


SPECTRE GOLD: A Romance of Klon- 


dyke. By Heavon Hitt, Author of ‘* By a Hair's-Breadth.” Wit 
Illustrations by Fred Pegram 


“ Dick Osborne’s hair-breadth escapes are re mentee and ae, 


and each is narrower than the last. . lers will 

*Spectre Gold’ unfinished.”"— Athenaeum, 

ROBERT MACHRAY enters the field of novelists with a strong 
story. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


GRACE O'MALLEY: Princess and Pirate. 


By Rosert Macnray, 
“ The story is essentially a romance, but it is wonderfully realistic: it is well 
nstructed, though there is more than fiction in the st ony of Gr ace O'Malley's union 
with Richard Burke, the father of the founder of the Mayo family. There are 
some fine dramatic touches in the episode of Grace’s arrest and 
subsequent release from the custody of the English Governor.” 
Scotsman. 
* Grac eO Malley ’ once taken up will prove so enthralling that it will n 
i aside till finished.” - Liverpool Courier. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 
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